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From last July 23 to August 8 the Eighth Assembly 
of the Inter-American Commission of Women met 
in Rio de Janeiro, inaugurating its sessions in the 
presence of His Excellency, the President of Brazil. 
The Commission is a permanent, official agency, 
whose secretariat functions in the Pan American 
Union as an integral part of the secretariat of the 
Organization of American States. Each OAS mem- 
ber country is represented on the Commission by a 
delegate named by the respective government. The 
organization was established by the Sixth Inter- 
American Conference in Havana in February 1928, 
for this stated purpose: “To take charge of the 
preparation of juridical information and data of any 
other kind which may be deemed advisable to 
enable the Seventh International Conference of 
American States to take up the consideration of 
the civil and political equality of women in the 
continent.” 

Under the original arrangement, the Commission 
was made up of seven women from different Ameri- 
can countries, named by the Pan American Union. 
But later inter-American conferences, convinced of 
the agency’s usefulness, gave it its present form, 
which was crystallized in a special resolution of the 
Bogota Conference. 

At this Eighth Assembly, the Commission adopted 
important resolutions that initiated Hemisphere- 
wide campaigns to win recognition and the effective 
exercise of women’s political rights and to assure 
equal pay for equal work. It called for studies of 
the situation of women in activities where unequal 
treatment still prevails. The delegates gave extensive 
attention to the problems of work, education, and 
civil, political, and economic status,,and set up a 
work program for the next few years involving a 
wide variety of activities. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women has 
played an important part in winning the recogni- 
tion of women’s legal and political equality that 
the American countries have gradually granted. 
Many of the nations have given women citizenship 
and the right to vote within the last few years. To 
cite just two examples, Argentine and Chilean 
women recently participated for the first time in 
national elections. 

At the Bogota Conference, two conventions were 
drawn up at the suggestion of the Commission, one 
on women’s political rights and the other on their 
civil rights. Seven countries have already ratified 
the first of these and nine countries have bound 
themselves to the provisions of the second. 

During the recent Rio meeting, the Assembly ac- 
cepted the Haitian Government’s invitation to hold 
its next session in Port-au-Prince in 1954. 


Any material not copyrighted may be reprinted from Americas, providing it 
is accompanied by the following credit line: “Reprinted from Americas, 
monthly magazine published by the Pan American Union in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese.” Articles must carry the author’s name. 

Subscription rate of Americas: $3.00 a year for the English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese editions in the United States and Canada. Add $1.00 extra for 
postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 
Single copies 25¢. 
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Opposite: Danza Criolla, plaster relief by contemporary 
Argentine sculptor Pablo Curatella Manés 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Irish-born journalist-lawyer Gary Mac- 
Eoin, who wrote “Published in Latin 
America,” spent five years in the Carib- 
bean as a newspaper editor, foreign cor- 
respondent, and information chief of the 
Caribbean Commission. Prior to that, he 
worked for ten years on Lrish and English 
newspapers and in news agencies as a 
staff writer. Educated at London Univer- 
sity, where he majored in Spanish, he 
later earned his Ph.D. in Spanish literature 
at the National University of Ireland. Mr. 
MacEoin has been managing editor of the Sunday edition of 
New York's La Prensa, and is now editor of La Hacienda. An 
up-and-coming author (Cervantes and The Communist War on 
Religion), he has appeared on radio and television, and travels 
in his spare time. 

Lucia Mictet Perema, who brings us up- 
to-date on “Half a Century of Brazilian 
Literature,” is a literary critic and prize- 
winning writer who lives in Rio de Janeiro. 
Starting out as a novelist, she published 
her first two books in 1933, Maria Luisa 
and Em Surdina (Quietly). Since then, 
she has done biographies of Machado de 
Assis and Goncalves Dias. This extremely 
versatile writer has also turned out a 
number of children’s books, including A 
Fada Menina (‘The Little Fairy); Na 
Floresta Magica (\n the Magic Forest); Maria e Seus Bonecos 
(Mary and Her Dolls); and A Filha do Rio Verde (Daughter of 
the Green River). Her husband is the historian Octavio Tarquinio 


de Sousa. 


In “Chile Goes Whaling,” ‘Gorpvon Mac- 
Dovcatt describes the South American 
version of a trade that once thrived in the 
ports of his native Massachusetts. In fact, 
upon his return from “the long land,” he 
delivered a lecture in New Bedford on 
what he had seen of whaling in Chile. 
Born in Northampton, Mr. MacDougall is 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, where he 
majored in mathematics. He became in- 
terested in Latin America when he was 
sent by the Air Corps to Panama, Puerto 
Rico, British Guiana, and Cuba as a meteorologist. He has taught 
Spanish at the University of Michigan and at Phillips Academy 
in Andover, and went to Chile as director of courses at the 
Chilean-North American Center in Valparaiso. 


“In Memory of Medina” presents the distinguished Chilean writer 
Ricarpo Donoso’s recollections of his fellow historian and 


countryman José Toribio Medina. Born in Talca in 1896, Dr. 
Donoso was educated in local schools, later graduated from the 
University of Chile, where he now holds a chair of history. His 
subsequent career has won him distinction in many countries 
besides his own. He is a professor at the National Institute and 
a director of the National Archives. In addition to being president 
of the Chilean Society of History and Geography, he heads the 
Society of Chilean Bibliophiles. 


Atma Hupner, who takes us “Dancing 
with Pérez Fernandez,” has gotten around 
quite a bit in her twenty-five years. Born in 
Chile, the daughter of writer and diplomat 
Manuel Eduardo Hubner, she has lived in 
the United States, Australia, and Mexico. 
Now married to the Spanish poet Antonio 
Aparicio, she has been a resident of Paris 
since 1949. So far as her career goes, she 
has written criticism for The Jazz Record 
in New York and directed her own jazz 
programs over Santiago radio stations. 
In 1945, she took up the study of ballet, writing on it for the 
English magazine Dance and Dancers, Pro Arte of Chile, the 
Caracas daily El Nacional, and Mexico City’s Novedades. 


“It's All Spanish to Me” is the way Vene- 
zuelan J. Texter pe Unpa regards Castilian 
as spoken in Spain and in America. 
Journalist and diplomat, he has served his 
country in the Ministries of War, Interior, 
Agriculture, and Public Health. His articles 
have appeared in such well-known Vene- 
zuelan publications as E/ Universal, La 
Esjera, El Nuevo Diario, and Biliken. At 
one time, Mr. Texier de Unda was cor- 
respondent in Europe for Lima’s El 
Comercio, Buenos Aires’ La Nacién, Guate- 
mala’s El Tiempo, and Bogota’s Mundo al Dia. A writer for a 
number of European papers also, he has interviewed most of the 
contemporary celebrities of France. 


In our book section this month, Spanish-born Emitio GonzAez 
Lorez, who teaches Spanish literature and Spanish American 
history at Barnard, analyzes William H. Jeffrey's Mitre and Argen- 
tina. Columbia University anthropologist CHartes WacLey dis- 
cusses his colleague Donald Pierson’s Cruz das Almas: A Brazilian 
Village. Professor Wagley can well appreciate the problems and 
the value of this community study, for he has also done extensive 
research in Brazil and was a member of the UNESCO field party 
for the Hylean Amazon Project in 1948. He has been decorated 
by the Brazilian Government with the Order of the Southern 
Cross. Mexican poet and scholar Ermito Aspreu Gomez, who 
directs the Latin American Bureau for the Production of Funda- 
mental Education Materials at the PAU, inspects Brazilian Jorge 
de Lima’s poetry translated into Spanish. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the United States 


States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


is Assistant Secretary General. 
The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 


‘n a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems. of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organization. 
Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the Organization 
of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of Consultation, 
Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their original languages, 
outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. 
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PUBLISHED 


IN 


LATIN 


Twenty YEARS have wrought a revolution in Latin 
America’s book publishing industry. In the early thirties 
production was insignificant, haphazard, and irregular. 
destined almost exclusively for sales within the country 
of origin. Only books printed in Spain circulated inter- 
nationally. Today, big publishing houses in Argentina, 
Mexico, and Chile each year turn out millions of copies 
of books produced in modern printing plants and sell 
them throughout Latin America, Spain, and the United 
States. 

The Spanish Civil War played a decisive part in this 
advance. It interrupted Spain’s production and caused 
the migration to Latin America—particularly to Argen- 
tina and Mexico—of skilled craftsmen, who laid the 
foundations of the new industry and made possible a 


_ technical perfection hitherto unachieved there. 


Argentina quickly assumed the lead in supplying an 
international market that was expanding rapidly with 
increasing literacy and rising living standards. In 1941 
it produced 3,033  titles—1,300 by foreign authors, 
206 re-editions of books already published in Spain, 
130 re-editions of Argentine books, and 1,397 new books 
by Argentine authors. 

The total number of copies printed that year was 
more than twelve million, a figure that rose to fifteen 
million in 1942, twenty million in 1944, and thirty 


AMERICA 


Gary MacEoin 

million in 1946, the year of top output. In 1947 rising 
wages (up by 70 to 100 per cent between 1946 and 
1949), together with exchange controls and import 
restrictions, began to affect production, which dropped 
below twenty million copies. Some publishers were find- 
ing it more economical to print in Spain than at home. 
The dollar shortage also affected the selection of books 
for publication. Lacking dollars to pay royalties, pub- 
lishers have begun to concentrate on translations of 
English, French, and Italian authors, and on editions 
of U.S. classics already in the public domain. The 
decline continued in the following years. Production was 
estimated at eighteen million in 1948, sixteen million in 
1949, fifteen million in 1950, and eighteen million, last 
year. In 1946, 4,212 titles were published; in 1948, 
only 745. 

At peak production, Argentina was turning out 
between 60 and 70 per cent of all books printed in 
Spanish and was selling them wherever Spanish is read. 
Over three million copies went to Mexico in 1945; over 
two million to Chile; about one-and-a-half million each 
to Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, and Colombia; a million to 
Uruguay and Cuba; and more than a half million each 
to Bolivia, Spain, and the United States. More recently 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Chile have been the main buyers. 
Last year Uruguay took 1.6 million, Chile and Mexico 
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1.4 million each, Spain 1.3 million, Peru, Venezuela, 
and Colombia 1.2 million each, and Brazil one million. 
Concurrently with the rise in output, the standards of 
printing. binding. and production reached new levels 
(though still below those of the United States). The 
number of publishing houses also ‘rose, from 65 in 
1938 to more than 130 ten years later. Some 15 per cent 
of these are corporations (sociedades anénimas), another 
15 per cent are limited stock companies (sociedades de 
responsabilidad limitada), and the rest are partnerships 
or individual proprictorships. Some fifteen publishers 
have their own printing shops. The work of the others 
is done by independent print shops (about twenty of 
which specialize in book work) or in other publishers’ 
shops. About 40 per cent of total output is accounted 
for by ten or twelve big publishers, and around 70 per 
cent of all sales consist of paper-bound volumes. 
Outstanding among Argentine producers of fine books 
are the publishing houses of El Ateneo, Guillermo Kraft, 
Emecé, and Nova. El Ateneo’s list covers philosophy, 
sociology, history, architecture, law, medicine, geography, 


and travel. The others are best known for literary 


classics, biography, scientific and technical books. Sud- 
americana specializes in translations, Kapelusz in school 
texts and scientific works, including pedagogy, law, and 
psychology; Leonardo Vazquez in medicine, pharmacy, 
chemistry, and physics; Claridad (headed by Antonio 
Zamora) in world classics and biography. Espasa-Calpe, 
producers of the famous encyclopedia, are noted for 
their reprints of Spanish and world literature. Their 
Coleccién Austral, begun in 1937, reached the thousand 
mark last year with the republication of Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal’s El Cid Campeador, averaging six books a 
month for twelve years. Other leading publishers include 
Losada, Viuda de H. Martinez, Glem, Juventud, Siglo 
Veinte, Poseidén, Ricordi Americana, Tropico, Difusion. 
Hachette of Paris, Salvat of Barcelona, Sopena, Biblioteca 
Nueva, and Joaquin Torres. 

The Camara Argentina del Libro, an association rep- 
resenting the major portion of the industry, aims to 
strengthen copyright, including more protection for 
translations throughout the Spanish-speaking world; to 
promote the book trade; and to maintain high standards 
of ethics in the Argentine publishing industry. 

Next in importance to Argentina comes Mexico, with 
an annual book production estimated at 1,500,000 copies. 
This figure includes pirated editions, which constitute 
an important percentage of total production, being put 
out by small publishers who ignore copyright and operate 
outside the laws governing publishing. In all there are 
about sixty companies, of which something less than 
half can be considered major publishers. They include 
Ediciones Botas, Pedro Robredo, the Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, Polis; Porrda, and Antigua Libreria Robredo. 
Ediciones Botas, founded in 1904 by the late Andrés 
Botas. has always given preference to Mexican works, 
introducing such important authors as Mariano Azuela, 
Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, Rafael F. Mufoz, Martin 
Luis Guzman, and José Vasconcelos to a wide public. 
A Spaniard, Pedro Robredo founded his firm about 
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Argentine book-lover browsing at 
stall in Buenos Aires, center of 
biggest publishing industry in 
Latin America 


Graphic display at Argentine 
book fair shows distribution 
of locally published books in 

Spanish-speaking countries 


one 


A quiet corner in Livraria Agir, the Sao Paulo branch of a large 
chain of Brazilian bookstores 


1935, specializing in Mexican history. Typical of its 
fine work are critical editions of Father Bernardino de 
Sahagtin and Alexander von Humboldt. An extremely 
influtntial publishing house is Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomica, headed by Daniel Cosio Villegas, a leading 
member of the Instituto Mexicano del Libro and a writer 
famed for clarity of style. It is a non-profit institution, 
financed by a few banks and administered by a group 
of intellectuals. Organized in 1934 to provide books for 
outside reading for students of economics, it soon ex- 
panded into wider fields—history, sociology, art, music. 
polities, science, literature, and philosophy. Its Tierra 
Firme collection has many original works by leading 
writers in Spanish on fundamental themes of the history. 
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life, events, landscape, and culture of each Latin Ameri- 
can country. Its Biblioteca Americana, planned by the 
late Pedro Henriquez Urena of the Dominican Republic, 
publishes definitive editions of works of all periods by 
American authors or about America, its titles including 
José Toribio Medina’s Vida de Ercilla (Life of Ercilla) 
and a new direct translation by Guatemalan Adrian 
Recinos of the Popol Vuh, the Quiché sacred book. The 
Fondo has also published six translations of and on 
U.S. philosophers. 

Sixty volumes of Mexican classics, including the work 
of the romantic novelists Manuel Payno and Riva 
Palacio, are included in the Coleccién de Escritores 
Mexicanos of Porria Hermanos, a house established in 
1900. The ‘sixteen-year-old Casa Polis also pays special 
attention to Mexican books, as does Antigua Libreria 
Robredo, publisher of the Biblioteca Histérica Mexicana 
de Obras Inéditas, founded by Genaro Estrada and 
directed by Silvio Zavala. Other important publishers 
include Leyenda, established by Vicente Gonzalez Pala- 
cin, Espasa-Calpe of Madrid (headed in Mexico by 
Francisco Rubio), Pax, Stilo, and Patria. 

With the establishment of public libraries and the 
increase in litera¢éy, the Mexican internal market has 
nearly trebled in the past ten or twelve years. Consump- 
tion of all foreign and domestic books is estimated at 
2.500.000 volumes annually. Exports have also expanded 
during this period, averaging ncarly half a million copies 
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Rotary press at Zig-Zag, one of the oldest Chilean publishers, 
founded in Santiago almost a century ago 


Most of Chile’s magazines are turned out by Zig-Zag in its 
offset room 


annually in recent ycars. The principal markets are 
Argentina, Venezuela, Spain, Cuba, Guatemala, and the 
United States. Their order of importance has fluctuated 
considerably of late, but Argentina usually takes about 
20 per cent of exports, and Spain and Venezuela about 
15 per cent each. 

Chile was the first Latin American country to start 
book production on a substantial scale (in 1932), and 
four years later Santiago produced more books in 
Spanish than any other city in the world. But it has not 
kept pace with Argentina and Mexico, either in technical 
quality or in penetration of outside markets. Exports of 
hooks and periodicals amounted to 27,800 pounds 
(about fifty thousand copies) in 1938, but were only 
two-thirds that quantity ten years later. The bulk of 
production is for home consumption. A highly literate 
(80 per cent) and cultured country, Chile is a valuable 
market for books both in Spanish and in English. 

The quality of the volumes issued by publishers in 
Chile ranges from high-grade lithographed and cloth- 
bound works to inexpensive paper-bound books made 
with a lower quality paper, but the publishers have 
generally concentrated on this last category. During the 
thirties, Zig-Zag. Ercilla, Empresa Letras, Nascimento, 
Osiris, Mundo Nuevo, and others started to produce 
pocket books. The first three especially had a big export 
trade, covering every genre from philosophy to children’s 
books. Many of the firms, however, over-extended them- 
selves, and only Zig-Zag and Nascimento at present 
publish regularly on a large scale. 

Zig-Zag. one of the oldest publishing houses in South 
America, was founded in 1859 by Guillermo Helfmann, 
and is now headed by Gustavo Helfmann. In 1932 it 
introduced a policy of encouraging employees to become 
co-owners by giving them preference in all stock issues. 
By now they own shares representing more than half of 
the paid-in capital of fifty-eight million pesos. Zig-Zag is 
Chile’s principal producer of magazines, turning out 
fifteen of its own and several for clients, with a com- 
bined weekly circulation of over a million copies. In 
addition, it produces from one hundred to 120 titles 
annually, nearly all fiction and most of them in pocket 
book editions, with fifteen to twenty thousand copies 
per title. In recent years it has published one book a 
month by a Chilean author, the collection now com- 
prising some seventy titles by thirty or more authors. 
This was undertaken as a prestige project, and Latin 
American sales outside Chile proved disappointing. But 
U.S. high schools, colleges, and ‘libraries provided an 
unexpectedly big market which, combined with home 
sales, has ensured a small but steady profit instead of 
the anticipated loss. This collection includes classics of 
the nineteenth century, authors from the colonial period 
such as Pineda y Bascunan, and promising young 
writers. 

Nascimento, established in 1899 by Juan Nascimento 
and now headed by Carlos George Nascimento, has pro- 
duced more than 1,900 titles since 1925. Over a thousand 
of these are new works, nearly all by Chilean authors. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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ONE AFTERNOON during World War IL pedestrians on 
Market Street in downtown San Francisco, California, 
watched with horror the progress of two men strolling 
down the very center of the perilous, traffic-jammed 
artery. Deep in conversation, they were apparently 
oblivious to the restless stream of cars that swerved 
angrily and swept past them with only inches to spare. 
One of the onlookers was El Salvador’s present chief of 
health education, Francisco Sequeira, a postgraduate 
student of public health at the University of California. 
“Caramba!” Sequeira exclaimed to his companion. “Tl 
bet those fools come from my home town!” At home in 
quiet Santa Ana, Central America’s most individualistic 
little city, nobody used the sidewalks, he explained. 
Instead, pedestrians promenaded along the comfortable 
paved streets, where the worst traffic hazards are plodding 
oxearts and some carefully tended de luxe automobiles. 

As the pair approached, they halted and waved across 
to the sidewalk. “Francisco!” they shouted above the 
traffic din. “What are you doing here ?” 

Sure enough, they were sons of Santa Ana, on their 
way to punch in at a bay area shipyard. They were 
among thousands of industrious Salvadoreans who 
migrated north during the war for well-paid jobs in 
U.S. industry. 
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Santa Ana, El Salvador’s second bat proudest city, nestles below volcanoes 


Barbara Holbrook 


Only an economic lure can entice the average 
santaneco away from home, for (as he matter-of-factly 
states) Santa Ana the Great is the finest city in the world. 
Her historic name, Santa Ana la Grande, originally dis- 
tinguished the settlement from other Santa Anas of 
lesser size. Today it reflects the whole city’s opinion. 
Santanecos enjoy unusual prosperity and public welfare 
facilities far in advance of much of Latin America. 
Rich and poor together work tirelessly to make their 
town an ever better place to live—and the death rate 
falls lower every year. Furthermore, Santanecos look up 
at the stars and read a future for their city as the 
political capital of Central America. 

Santa Ana’s present prosperity results from her excel- 
lent coffee, much of which brings a top price. El Salvador 
is the world’s third largest coffee producer, and 40 per 
cent of her crop comes from the Department of Santa 
Ana alone. 

According to her own citizens, Santa Ana grows the 
best coffee in the world, and thanks to this “booster” 
spirit, the city’s name and fame have spread to the far 
corners of the earth. As a result, strangers abroad are 
likely to assume—erroneously—that El Salvador’s second 
city is actually its capital. Loyal subjects of Santa Ana 
do nothing to discourage this idea. When asked: “Are 
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you a Salvadorean?”, they reply proudly, “I’m a 
Santaneco!” 

Their attitude has long irritated residents of San 
Salvador, a modern metropolis of 200,000 inhabitants, 
more than twice the population of presumptuous Santa 
Ana. Santanecos heap fuel on the fire by claiming to 
have the finest theater, cathedral, and city hall in the 
country; the best-equipped hospital in Central America; 
and the largest coffee mill in the world. 

Such strong local pride, which finds a counterpart 
in the largest state of the U.S.A., was aptly applied by 
one well-read Santaneco. “Santa Ana,” he pointed out. 
“is the Texas of El Salvador.” Inasmuch as the whole 
country is not much larger than the small U.S. state of 
Maryland, these were big words. But Santanecos are 
brave in deeds, as well as words. Not for nothing does 
the city hall stand at the intersection of Independence 
Avenue and Liberty Street, across from Liberty Park. 

Santanecos first won a name for themselves in Spanish 
colonial days, battling the English, who were trying to 
establish a foothold on the Atlantic Coast of Central 
America. Santaneco fighters were cited for their per- 
formance in a campaign which ultimately forced Britain 
to abandon further colonization in that area. 

Historically, this tranquil community in the shadow 
of long-quiet Santa Ana Volcano has earned the epithet 
of “heroic city” for her fierce and effective eruptions 
against dictatorship. In 1894 a small band of audacious 
citizens started a revolution to free the country from 
the grip of a pair of dictators: President Carlos Ezeta 
and his brother Antonio, who ruled in Santa Ana. Fear- 
ing a revolt against their government, the Ezeta brothers 
had built up a strong army, and Santa Ana in particular 
was heavily garrisoned. 

Undaunted, a handful of 44 Santaneco citizens 
stealthily entered the main garrison in the early morning 
darkness of April 29, 1894. Taking the sleeping soldiers 
by surprise, they captured the stronghold after a furious 
battle within the walls. 

Meanwhile, shortly after the shooting began. Santa- 
necos saw an absurd figure clad in a woman’s nightgown 
and stockings scuttling to safety outside the city. It was 
Don Antonio Ezeta, ever afterwards known in Santa Ana 
as Tio Conejo (“Uncle Rabbit”). 

The mayor and citizenry promptly issued a historic 
proclamation damning the Ezeta government as a “black 
curse upon the general interests of the country” and 
naming a leader of the daring “Forty-four,” General 
Rafael A. Gutiérrez, as provisional president of the 
republic. 

The following day government troops opened fire on 
Santa Ana in a bitter forty-day siege. Ironically, a 
defiant reply to the thundering cannons came from 
“Uncle Rabbit's” own printshop inside the rebel city. 

The Boletin del Ejército (Bulletin of the Army), a 
daily chronicle of the revolution, appeared on Santa Ana 
streets. In the columns of this fiery paper the tribute 
“heroic city” was first applied, inspiring Santanecos to 
continue the fight against all odds. 

The city’s fate was pictured grimly at this critical time 
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Fine-quality coffee beans are the source of Santa Ana 
Department's wealth 


Workers sort out the cherry-like fruit 


in a letter from “Unele Rabbit” to his brother in the 
capital. “In a little while.” the former president was 
promised, “I shall give you the good news that Santa 
Ana has been reduced to dust. I shall not leave one 
stone standing upon another.” 

But the Santanecos were taking the situation in stride. 
The women kept house as usual and sped their men off 
to daily battle as if to work. When the day’s fight was 
finished, the defenders came home to rest, or celebrate 
the victory in a round of parties with which Santa Ana 
mocked the menace of “Uncle Rabbit.” 

Even the women took an active share in the siege. 
One woman seized a gun and sped into the thick of 
battle, while others delivered fresh supplies of ammuni- 
tion, food. and water to their menfolk. 

Santanecos met the problem of ammunition by making 
their own. Before the revolution a local pharmacist had 
developed a potent new gunpowder formula, which he 
named “Ezetina Powder” to ingratiate himself with the 
dictators. Now he blew it back in their faces. Three 
munitions factories sprang up and turned out a daily 
quota of twenty-one thousand cartridges. Meanwhile, 
scavengers combed yesterday's battlefield for empty 
cartridges, which were salvaged and re-used. 

However, although the city was holding her own. the 
future was uncertain. At peak strength a force of some 
four thousand citizens was struggling for the life of 
Santa Ana and the triumph of the revolution against 
an army of twenty thousand trained soldiers. Santa Ana 


faced her “D-Day” when the government launched an 
all-out attack and began shelling the city from a nearby 
hill. 

The struggle was Olympic. Far outnumbered, the 
Santanecos were pushed back and the shadow of defeat 
hovered over the city. Then, at the decisive moment, 
Santaneco Gen. Tomas Regalado, a heroic and colorful 
leader of the revolution, galloped up with fresh forces 
to turn the tide of battle in favor of the rebels. The 
Ezetas’ number was up. By the end of May rebellion 
had spread to other parts of the republic. Foreseeing 
defeat, the brothers fled the country a few days later. 

Bloodshed for the cause of freedom was not new to 
Santanecos. In 1871, they observed a bloody Easter week- 
end, shooting it out with government troops in behalf 
of another liberal revolution. Victorious Santa Ana then 
raised to power a new liberal president, Gen. Santiago 
Gonzalez, and awarded him an even greater honor: 
the title of citizen of Santa Ana. 

Later, in 1885, the city backed another revolution 
against despotism, clevating to the presidency Gen. 
Francisco Menéndez. During his regime El Salvador’s 
famous Constitution of 1886 was promulgated, universally 
recognized as one of the most liberal of all constitutions. 

Today, Santa Ana is a quiet. friendly city of some 
97.000 souls, including her rural population. From the 
green mountains encircling her, she appears as a small. 
compact island of low. red-tile-roofed, adobe buildings 
set in a deep-green sea of coffee plantations. Palms and 
pine trees which soar side by side in the city hall patio 
are striking evidence of a pleasant year-round daily 
temperature high of nearly eighty degrees Fahrenheit 
at 2,300 feet above sea level. 

Efforts to establish public transportation in Santa Ana 
have always failed since “nobody is in a hurry to get 
anywhere.” Late afternoons Athletic Club members exer- 
cise in rocking chairs set out on the sidewalk in front of 
the club—a parking privilege for which the city collects 
a tax of $40 a year. 

Despite appearances, however, the clock has not 
stopped in Santa Ana. Recently, for the benefit of 
motorists, the city inaugurated the first “drive-in” bank 
in Central America. Tourists find a welcome here in 
the country’s only luxury hotel. 

Such enterprises are the outward sign of the one 
quality about which Santa Ana is modest: her wealth. 
(A Santaneco coffee firm once made the government a 
large loan—at 20 per cent interest annually.) Coffee 
has created perhaps as many as 75 millionaire Santaneco 
families, a number of which are carrying the coffee- 
planting tradition into the third generation. Wealthy 
finca owners maintain elaborate homes in town, side by 
side with their humbler neighbors. and commute to 
their plantations daily. 

Nowhere in the world is the popular beverage bean 
more carefully cultivated than on the fincas surrounding 
the city and blanketing the slopes of lofty Santa Ana 
Volcano. For one day a year in late spring these “coffee 
gardens” are transformed into true flower gardens. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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An answer to the notion that Spanish Americans 
speak a low version of Castilian 


J. Texier de Unda 


THERE IS MUCH needless confusion in the United States 
concerning the language Ferdinand and Isabella’s enter- 
prising soldiers brought to the New World with the 
Cross of Castile. So it is not altogether surprising that 
people interested in the study of this language often give 
vent to the strangest ideas about its correct use in the 
various nations where it is spoken. 

Let’s reverse the situation for a moment. Suppose we 
were to ask these people: “What kind of language do 
they speak in the United States?” “What dialects are 

mn in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Oregon?” “Is the 
English used in England the only pure, real Enylish?” 
If a polite answer were forthcoming, it would doubtless 
convey the information that the language spoken in 
England and throughout the United States is one and 
the same, that whatever differences may be found between 
the speech of Britons and the speech of Americans are 
only based on peculiar voice modulations, on a certain 
variety in vowel sounds, and on the more or less fre- 
quent use of colloquialisms peculiar to the oral language 
in these two countries. Probably our informants would 
earnestly call our attention to the fact that correct 
English is spoken only by the educated classes of any of 
the English-speaking communities throughout the world, 
regardless of latitude or longitude. 

True, a few people have tried to spread the notion 
that the language used in the United States is so different 
from Britain’s that it should be considered a distinct 
tongue. But these theories are based mostly on varieties 


of pronunciation and regionalisms, Actually, under the 
strong and rich linguistic patrimony shared by the two 
countries, such sporadic irregularities of speech are 
practically submerged. They do not contradict or resist 
the patterns and forms of the language itself; rather, 
they contribute to its growth and evolution. One can find 
as many speech differences between the Northern and 
Southern regions of England alone as between England 
and the United States, and, for that matter, between 
the French of Paris and Marseilles or the Italian of Pisa 
and Palermo. If these local divergences were grounds 
enough for subdividing languages, we would soon be 
confronted with as many tongues as there are centers of 
population in the world. 

Correct standards of English have a direct bearing 
on the oft-repeated opinion that Castilian and Spanish 
are two different languages—the first being regarded as 
the exclusive language of Spaniards and the second as 
simply a collection of related dialects. Yet there is tacit 
acceptance of the English used throughout the English- 
speaking world by the well-educated classes of society, 
because these people studied the language and have 
learned to use it correctly. So if a Britisher, for instance, 
has certain difficulties in understanding the language of 
a New Yorker, a Chicagoan, or someone from San 
Francisco, we can assume that this is largely due to the 
different educational levels of the individuals involved. 

Why, then, doesn’t this reasoning apply to variations 
in speech between the Spanish-speaking nations? Par- 
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ticularly since many of the speech affectations that are 
so upsetting to some of my English-speaking friends do 
not occur in our language. The imitation of the Oxford 
accent by all sorts of English-speaking people, for 
example—a nuisance which has been condemned by 
Dr. J. Y. T. Greig, Robert Bridges, George Bernard 
Shaw, and many other learned Britons—has no equivalent 
in the Spanish-speaking world. No one in Buenos Aires, 
Lima, or Caracas ever assumes the peculiar pronuncia- 
tion of the consonants ¢ and z current among Madrid 
natives. In fact, except for these two insignificant varia- 
tions, there are no basic differences of pronunciation 
between a Spanish American and a Spaniard. This can 
be attributed to the fact that Spanish vocalization, rigid 
as it is, does not lend itself to the subtle varieties possible, 
say. in English or Portuguese diction. The fundamental 
stability and distinctiveness of Spanish vowel sounds 
leaves no margin for differentiation or confusion to 
those who use our language, whether in Europe, America, 
or Asia. The slurring and sliding of sounds, so current 
in English phonesis and particularly in England, are 
phenomena absolutely strange to spoken Spanish. While 
Spanish vowels have only one sound each, the pronuncia- 
tion of every English vowel depends on the position it 
occupies in a word and its association with this or that 
particular consonant. Dr. Enrique Blanco of the Romance 
Languages Department of the University of Wisconsin— 
according to H. L. Mencken, he is a “native of Spain 
who has acquired a perfect command of English”—has 
this to say about the flexibility in English phonesis: 
“English is not easy to learn. It is a puzzling, be- 
wildering language, and the ambitious foreigner who 
sets himself to the task of learning it soon discovers 
that it cannot be acquired in a short time. As Mr. Mencken 
quotes in his book (The American Language): ‘the 
vowel sounds in English are comparatively independent 
of their surroundings.” We would suggest that the word 
comparatively be changed to absolutely. That's one of 
the greatest troubles in the English language; one never 
knows how to pronounce a vowel. The a, for instance, 
that apparently inoffensive first letter of the alphabet, 
soon assumes for the student of English most terrifying 
proportions; it has a different sound in nearly every 
word. Beginning with meat and going on through awful, 
alas, mat, ate, tall, fail, cap, said, and so forth, one can 
run across nearly every conceivable sound in human 
speech. As soon as the enterprising would-be American 
has learned to pronounce door nicely, he is politely 
informed that boor must be pronounced differently. 
Arch and march sound very logical, but we would get 
a frown if we were to pronounce patriarch in the same 
manner. Mr. Mencken says that ‘each English consonant 
belongs distinctly to its own type, aft is at... . and 
there is an end.’ Unfortunately, the end is far from 
being there, for the ¢ in English is often not a ¢ at all 
but an sh, as in intuition, constitufion, where the ¢ has 
two different sounds in the same word, and nation, 
obligation, where the t is not a t, but something else. . . .” 
Other tricky vowel sounds that have tripped me up are 
the is in shirt, sit, site, and the u’s in put, pure, purr. 
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I heartily sympathize with Dr. Blanco, for after long 
years of study, I have given up hope of mastering the 
subtleties of English pronunciation. 

The false notion that Castilian is a language superior 
to Spanish has been fostered particularly in the Spanish 
departments of U.S. colleges. Spanish, of course, is the 
name of the language spoken in Spain as well as in that 
portion of the American continent once conquered, 
colonized, and ruled by the Spanish Crown. But it is 
also called Castilian, because with the political and 
military supremacy of the Kingdom of Castile, this 
state’s language became official for most of the other 
nations of the Iberian Peninsula long before the conquest 
of the New World. After the unification of Spain, how- 
ever, the original languages and dialects of all the 
kingdoms subdued by force were still used along with 
Castilian. It is worth noting that, while the people of 
lands outside Spain prefer to call the official language 
of that country “Spanish,” the various nations within 
the boundaries of the Spanish State manifest a marked 
dislike for this denomination on the basis that their 
respective languages—the Galician, the Catalan, the 
Basque, and so forth—are also Spanish languages. So 
it was officially established in Spain’s republican consti- 
tution of 1931 that the term castellano (Castilian) would 
be used henceforth to designate the country’s official 
language. 

If Castilian was Spain’s official language when the 
first caravels of the Crown of Castile dropped anchor 
in American waters, what doubt could there be that 
Castilian was the language left in the New World by 
those strange bearded men who landed on its shores 
toward the end of the fifteenth century? Classifications 
like “Mexican Spanish,” “Cuban Spanish.” “Neutral 
Spanish,” and the like, used by certain people in this 
country to establish fictitious differences between the 
languages of Mexico or Cuba and the language of Spain. 
thus become meaningless. I have been told there was a 
time when only people born in Spain were permitted to 
teach Spanish in the universities and colleges of the 
United States. Those were the times, undoubtedly, when 
students of our language, because they had been taught 
to differentiate between the pronunciation of c and z on 
one hand and s on the other, as in the original Castilian 
delivery, were convinced that they were learning a 
high-type Spanish, the Castilian, a superior language 
which had very little in common with the “low dialects” 
of Spanish America. The truth is, neither pronunciation 
of these letters has ever been considered indicative 
of correctness in Spanish diction by our philologists. 
Similar variations are found from one province to 
another of continental Spain. Just as in Spanish America 
Colombians, Cubans, or Mexicans may be easily identi- 
fied by variations in voice modulation and colloquialisms, 
so a native of Barcelona will recognize without difficulty 
his Castilian, Andalusian, or Galician countrymen 
through typical forms of speech. 

Let’s see how much these phenomena have affected the 
Castilian spoken in Spanish America. With the exception 
of Paraguay, where Guarani is spoken along with 
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Universal esteem for Spanish literary giants, Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra (top), Pedro Calderén de la Barca (right), and Fray Luis 
de Leon (bottom), helps preserve unity of the language 


Spanish. not a country in Spanish America uses any 
other official language than Castilian. No record exists 
of dialects, cants, or slang in any of the continental and 
insular Spanish-speaking territories extending from 
Mexico to Patagonia. What. then, has given Spanish 
Americans the discreditable reputation for defective and 
incorrect diction? Any well-educated North American 
who has had the opportunity to talk Spanish with well- 
educated people of the neighboring nations will realize 
the absurdity of such an ill-founded reputation. The 
reason for the existing confusion may be easily traced 
to two circumstances: 

First is the high percentage of illiteracy in a number 
of the Spanish American countries and the fact that 
most of the people migrating from these countries to the 
United States are uneducated laborers. No one in Europe 
ever criticizes’ Spanish American diction, for most of 
the Spanish Americans who live in the European coun- 
tries or go there periodically belong to the educated 
groups. 

Second is the mixture of races, particularly noticeable 
in the tropical countries facing the Caribbean Sea, and 
the defective enunciation of large groups of individuals 
belonging to the non-white population of these nations. 
The same thing applies to the French spoken in Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe and to the English of the British 
West Indies. 


A third reason pointed to now and then by journalists 
and writers and often repeated without reflection by the 
layman to prove the lack of linguistic unity in Spanish 
America is the difference in terms for certain objects, 
creatures, and plants. This is particularly true in the case 
of indigenous flora and fauna, where the names originally 
used by the Indian tribes during their first contact with 
the Spaniards have prevailed over imported designations. 
These regionalisms and other linguistic irregularities 
will continue as long as there are people of one race 
and language separated by rivers, hills, and valleys. But 
we should not forget that they are symptoms of strength 
and of the genius of our language for assimilation and 
absorption—the chief functions of any living entity in 
the struggle for survival. 

In an article published in last October's issue of this 
magazine, Mr. N. Pelham Wright, in what must have 
been a prankish mood, gave a few examples of Spanish 
American regionalisms. But he himself mentions the fact 
that the people who colonized Spanish America came 
from different provinces of Spain and imported their 
respective vocabularies into the regions where they 
settled. So why not expect certain variations between 
countries? Why should it be confusing, for instance. 
that the bootblack be called limpiabotas in some of the 
Northern Spanish American countries, embolador in 
Colombia, and lustrador in the South? All these denomi- 
nations are either Spanish words or derivatives of pure 
Spanish words. Thus limpiabotas is an old Spanish term. 
of a clearer and more logical composition than its English 
equivalent: bootblack. Embolador has been correctly 
derived from our transitive verb embolar, meaning to 
apply polish to shoes. Lustrador is also a perfect deriva- 
tion from another very Castilian verb: lustrar, that is. 
to cause to shine. The same applies to the writer's 
remarks in regard to our equivalents for the English 
word lavatory. Retrete, excusado, letrina, mingitorio, and 
inodoro are words found in any good Spanish dictionary. 
And what about all the synonyms for lavatory current 
in this country and in England? I have never had 
occasion to study the use of regionalisms here, yet 
offhand I remember that what is sometimes a bag in the 
Eastern States becomes a sack in the West; the baby- 
carriage of the East is a buggy in Chicago; green peppers 
are known to the people of Indiana as mangoes, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Pelham Wright, in the same bantering mood, also 
points to certain Spanish words which, due to their 
raw connotations in certain countries, have been replaced 
locally by euphemistic variations. I feel that these 
linguistic inhibitions are caused by a false sense of 
propriety. Mr. Pelham Wright refers to them as “vagaries 
of the Spanish in use between California and Patagonia.” 
Vagaries they certainly are—but not of the language. 
Nor would it be appropriate to attribute to vagaries of 
the English language all the euphemistic variations that 
for pusillanimous reasons have supplanted in the United 
States so many good old English words, any of which 
could disgrace foreigners unaware of their indelicate 


sound to the U.S. ear. (Continued on page 28) 
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Néstor Pérez Fernandez, nephew 
of Joaquin, plays lead in 
Vision of the High Plateau, 

a study of the Bolivian Indian 


Alma Hubner 


SINCE EACH AMERICAN COUNTRY possesses its own varied 
store of original dances, the Western Hemisphere is 
undeniably one of the richest centers of this ancient art, 
through which peoples have expressed their joys and 
sorrows from earliest times. And yet that wealth remains 
unknown to the world. 

Preserved and cultivated religiously by their origina- 
tors, Spanish American dances have always been inti- 
mately linked to their local environment. A Bolivian 
Indian still knows nothing of new dances developing 
in the Valley of Mexico, and a Panamanian woman who 
is an expert on her country’s tamborito has never heard 
of the gato, an old Argentine dance that still finds 
enthusiasts in its home territory. Is it so strange, then, 
that what America doesn’t know about itself is not 
known in Europe either? 

Probably many Spanish American artists have la- 
mented the continued imprisonment of this folkloric 
wealth in isolated corners of the Hemisphere, but there 
is one who instead of merely regretting the situation 
spent thirteen years of his life trying to do something 
about it. The story of this notable effort is the personal 
story of the Argentine dancer Joaquin Pérez Fernandez, 
who was born in the town of Vigo in Spain’s province 


Pérez 


Argentine star takes New World folklore to Paris 


of Galicia, no one knows exactly when. When he began 
this work his name was absolutely unknown; today it 
is spoken with admiration in all the Spanish-speaking 
countries. The intervening period was marked by a 
tenacity which recalls that of the Spanish conquistadors 
who traversed the forests, mountains, and deserts of 
America in the sixteenth century. Pérez Fernandez can 
now say with legitimate pride: “I know that continent 
stone by stone, except for Brazil, which I have not yet 
had time to visit. All our performances are adapted from 
folk dances gathered in the field. I have tried to go 
beyond folklore and to understand those peoples through 
their gestures, rhythms, and steps. I have tried to reveal 
their happiness, sadness, or humor, which is hidden 
symbolically in the movements of the dances. 

Pérez Fernandez first came to Paris early in 1951, 
bringing with him a company of thirty artists. All were 
Argentine except for two Spanish dancers, Rosa Belmonte 
and Dolores Heredia, and four Guarani musicians. 
When the Marigny Theater presented the Latin American 
Ballets, the public saw a series of colorful numbers 
whose happy combination of typical Latin American 
dances, songs, and costumes won enthusiastic applause 
from the first night. It was a triumph not only for the 
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; marvelously disciplined troupe and for dances whose 
3 beauty and expressive force were a_ revelation to 
“ Parisians, but above all a personal triumph for Joaquin 
i Pérez Fernandez. The work of so many years was yield- 
ing the results he had dreamed of. That night in the 
Marigny Theater on the Champs Elysées the rich folklore 
of Spanish America was introduced to Europe. 

Public response obliged the company to continue the 
oie show for six consecutive months, and French critics 
ee wrote glowing tributes: “Better than any literature, 

painting, or architecture,” said Jean Rollot of Ce Matin, 
“this ballet of Latin America brings us a vivid and 
precise expression of a region that was not called El 
Dorado without reason. The director, Joaquin Pérez 
Fernandez, is not only an excellent dancer but also an 
intelligent collector and prodigious organizer. In the 
realms of color and rhythm, two basic elements of South 
Hoe American civilization, this program is the most dazzling 


. 4 d and attractive we have ever seen. There is no use looking 
a for a point of comparison; nothing like this has ever 
cel been presented here before. Never have we been given 


such a clear idea of the ranchers, farmers and young 


Rosa Belmonte and Joaquin 
Pérez Fernandez in portrayal 
of gaucho life, The Wedding 
of Pancho and Lucero 


Néstor Pérez Fernandez and 
Martha Juillerat in classic bolero 
from eighteenth-century Spain 


ladies of Argentina, Peru, Mexico, Paraguay, and 
Panama. Never have we experienced to such a degree 
the warmth and luminosity of their climate, sensed their 
temperament, or been so conscious of their fascination.” 

Marie A. Levinson, ballet critic of the Paris weekly 
Opéra, was no less categorical in her praise: “This 
latter-day conquistador with infallible taste proudly 
places some magnificent booty at the feet of old Europe: 
the Indians’ ancestral dances, Mexican traditions, Peru- 
vian warriors ferociously pounding the ground with 
their boots, and radiant women with the smooth, golden 


skin of fruit ripened in the sun who sing and dance with 
contagious pleasure.” 

Pérez Fernandez has brought a new show to Paris 
this year, and once again has been obliged to hold it 
over for six months. Recently I had a chance to talk 
with him about his life, his work, and his plans for the 
future. The first thing one notices about him is how 
clearly his dynamic, energetic manner marks him as 
a man of the theater. 

Pérez Fernandez has the face of an actor and the 
physique of a dancer. He is of medium height, small- 
boned, and has very pronounced features. His brow is 
furrowed, his nose aquiline, and he is balding pre- 
maturely. He speaks slowly, and although he has lived 
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in Buenos Aires all his life, has little trace of the 
porteios characteristic accent. When he refers to his 
art he does it with the inner confidence of a man who 
has mapped out a clearly defined task for himself. 

“The first memory of my childhood,” he told me, “is 
of an old magnolia tree that grew in one of the patios 
of our house. It was an enormous house that covered 
a whole block in downtown Buenos Aires. In case you 
know the city, it was the block between Cangayo and 
Sarmiento. My parents moved from Galicia to Argen- 
tina soon after I was born, and I celebrated my first 
birthday there. We were an old-fashioned family of 
fourteen children, of whom ten are still living—seven 
boys and three girls. My mother wanted me to become 
a priest, as she dreamed of my following in the footsteps 
of her only brother back in Spain. But I objected, 
having no inclination toward an ecclesiastical career. 
Finally I began to study engineering, under family 
pressure, although at heart I was interested only in the 
theater and dancing.” 

The Pérez Fernandez family, which, though not rich, 
was in very comfortable circumstances, objected violently 
to the idea of a son aspiring to a theatrical career. 
This attitude, typical of a bourgeois Argentine family 
of 25 years ago, is hard to understand in countries like 
France and England where the tradition of acting or 
dancing as a profession is four centuries old. Pérez 
Fernandez’ first dancing lessons were taken secretly 
from one of the Alonsos, a family of Spanish dancers 
then living in Buenos Aires. 

“While still studying engineering.” the director of 
the Latin American Ballets told me, “I went on pre- 
paring for the theater on the side, joining two dramatic 
groups. La Mosca Blanca (The White Fly) and El Tabano 
(The Gadfly), which amounted to artistic laboratories. 
We did everything—acting, dancing, playing instru- 
ments. . . . Shortly afterwards I left the university to 
devote all my energies to the theater and was one of the 
founders of the Teatro del Pueblo (People’s Theater) of 
Buenos Aires, the largest private enterprise of its type 
that has been established in South America. We 
organized an ambitious cultural program, carrying the 
world’s best plays to the most remote corners of Argen- 
tina. . . . Traveling in a wagon drawn by two white 
mares, we took the work of Lope de Vega, Moliére. and 
Shakespeare everywhere. Those ten years as a strolling 
player in the Teatro del Pueblo and the contact they 
afforded with the theater's classics were a great help in 
my later research on folklore.” 

Joaquin Pérez Fernandez told me his story without 
hesitation, in precise.. concrete terms, like a man _re- 
traveling, after many years, a well-remembered road. 
About 1925 a now almost-forgotten ballet company came 
to Buenos Aires from Europe—the Romantic Ballets of 
Boris Romanov. Before he organized his own company. 
Romanov had served (between 1910 and 1915) as a 
dancer and choreographer of the famous Ballet Russe of 
Diaghilev. His arrival caused quite a stir in the Argen- 
tine capital, and when he announced try-outs for choos- 
ing new dancers, there were a good many applicants, 
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among them Pérez Fernandez, who won a chance to 
dance in Romanov’s presentation of the ballet Schehera- 
zade. Although he had previously not cared much for 
classical dancing, by the time he left the Teatro del 
Pueblo in 1938 he was firmly grounded in the academic 
techniques of the ballet and knew how to adapt his 
wealth of theatrical experience to the language of the 
dance. 

“In 1939 I gave my first dance recitals in the Teatro 
Odeon of Buenos Aires.” Pérez Fernandez told me. 
“doing the choreography for some of the numbers 
myself. My sister Carmen, who is now a soloist in our 


appears in \ndians at the 
Saturday Market 


Chilean Government presented 
Pérez Fernandez with this huaso 
costume, which he wears here in 
dance called In the Arbor 
company, took part in some of the dances. Among my 
creations of that period were an interpretation of Manuel 
de Falla’s Farruca; adaptations of two popular Mexican 
dances—the Ritual Dance of the Tarascan Indians and 
Ritual Dance of the Tehuano Bridegroom; Little Hat. 
based on a dance of northern Argentina: Breaking the 
Colt, based on the rhythms of Argentina’s malambo: 
El Garrotin, based on an old Spanish popular dance: 
and a few other very personal creations such as Black 
Sorrow; The Death of Platero, adapted from a Salamanca 
dance; and a revival of the medieval tableau Adoration 
at the Manger. These last three are still in my reper- 
toire.” 

A year after his debut, Pérez Fernandez organized a 
group of seven dancers, which he called a “parlor com- 
pany.” and began his travels through South America. 
The first tour took a little over a year, the second lasted 
four years, and the third, seven years. Pérez Fernandez 
took his Company of Indo-American Art all over Spanish 
America, with the financial assistance of the various 
American governments. He studied the cueca, Chile’s 
national dance. in 1943 and added to his repertoire a 
dance called En la Enramada (In the Arbor) at the 


Joaquin Pérez Fernandez as he 
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Scene from Barlovento, a dance portraying St. John’s Day 
celebrations in northern Venezuela 


request of the Chilean Government, which presented him 
with a number of huaso costumes (typical dress of the 
Chilean cowboy). But the dancer was drawn more 
strongly to Peru, where vestiges of the Inca can still 
be found in Cuzco, Puno, and other places. He stayed 
a long time in Cuzco studying the customs of the 
Peruvian Indians, trying to penetrate the secrets of this 
sad and silent people. For Pérez Fernandez is deeply 
intrigued by group psychology. “It is the people who 
judge me.” he says, “and it is to them that I want to 
appeal.” 

During his sojourn in Cuzco he created one of his 
most exotic dances, /ndians at the Saturday Market, 
which is full of the inscrutable mystery of the lost 
civilizations of the Andes. The Peruvian Government 
awarded the artist a rod of native silver in recognition. 

Thus, tracing the whole map of America step by step, 
Pérez Fernandez continued his constant search for the 
artistic roots of each people. In Bolivia he collected 
material for his Vision of the High Plateau, a study of 
that country’s Indians; in Colombia he staged popular 
performances in the Bogota bullring; in Solola, Guate- 
mala, near Lake Atitlan, he bought the clothes off an 
Indian’s back for use in a humorous duet with a real 
Guatemalan flavor now being presented in Paris: in 
Venezuela he learned to dance the joropo, and in Panama 
he learned the cumbia and the tamborito. He lingered 
especially long in Mexico, where each region offers 
different rhythms and costumes. He danced with his 
company in the Veracruz bullring; heard the Tehuana 
women sing, clad in their traditional dress; and gave 
popular performances in Yucatan and Jalapa. 

Hearing Pérez Fernandez tell about these journeys 
you realize how well substantiated is his claim to know 
America “stone by stone.” The vast region let him in 
on its oldest secrets, giving him a profound and ancient 
lesson that no academy could have offered. Now he is 
spreading before Europeans the rhythms, colors, and 
dances that were gradually revealed to him. 

The troupe of the Latin American Ballets now has a 


repertoire of eighty dances, which is both varied and 
unified. Each dance is given the proper setting through 
simple but adequate scenery, faithful adaptations of 
typical dress (executed by Antonio Guerra, the com- 
pany’s costume designer), and appropriate songs. The 
entire company is on stage for numbers like Panamanian 
Bewitchment and The Wedding of Pancho and Lucero, 
a highly dynamic and lively Argentine number charac- 
terized by the gauchos’ magnificent malambos. Other 
numbers are simple duets, graceful and humorous like 


Joaquin and Carmen Pérez Fernandez and Carmen Villalba (seated) 
in The Death of Platero, based on a dance from Salamanca 

There Were Two Brothers, which involves two Mexican 
Indians of the Oaxaca region, or sentimental like 
Oj Black Velvet, which has an Ecuadorean motif. One 
of the troupe’s most interesting presentations is Little 
Dances of the Earth, derived from the rhythmical and 
monotonous dancing of the Coya Indians of northern 
Argentina. This number was lauded by the English critic 
Peter Williams in the columns of the London review, 
Dance and Dancers. Paraguayan Nights portrays a group 
of girls swinging in their hammocks while guitar-playing 
young suitors sing to them. Other light notes are pro- 
vided by the Dance of the Little Old Men from Michoa- 
can, Mexico, and 1900 Dandy, an Argentine number in 
tango tempo that portrays Buenos Aires at the beginning 
of the century. Inclusion in the repertoire of Spanish 
dances such as Classic Bolero, Asturian Echoes, and 
The Death of Platero calls attention to the Spanish origin 
of a good many American dances. 

Today Joaquin Pérez Fernandez feels proud of his 
work, No one can deny him this right. And if a dis- 
cordant voice is heard among the almost unanimously 
enthusiastic French critics, this merely shows that some 
people do not realize just what the artist is trying to do. 
He has no wish to compete with the French choreogra- 
pher Roland Petit, creator of Carmen, or with the 
famous Sadler’s Wells Ballet of London. He is simply 
attempting to show the world the expressive and moving 
face of the peoples of America through their dances and 


songs. 
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At Quintay plant, south of Valparaiso, skilled workers cut up whale carcass. Oil, the chief product, is used mostly for soap 


CHILE GOES WHALING 


Gordon H. MacDougall 


ONE OF THE FOREMEN in the whaling center at Quintay, 
Chile, insists that, in some respects, whales—mammals, 
even as you and |—are like human beings. For proof, 
he points out that whale hunters, when they spot a pair, 
try to kill the female first, knowing that if they do 
the male will hover devotedly in the vicinity and can 
be easily dispatched. From the ship, hunters may have 
trouble deciding which is the male or female—the 
characteristics vary according to species. But, in general, 
they know that the weaker sex of the sperm whale is 
daintily half the size of the stronger. On the other hand. 
the better halves of the whalebone whales are usually 
larger than their partners, no shrimps themselves. In 
any event, if the whalers kill the male first, the chances 
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are that, no matter what species she belongs to, the 
female will bolt for the open sea and it may be a long 
chase before they catch up with her. 

Whether or not there is any scientific foundation for 
my Chilean friend’s tongue-in-cheek observations, it 
seems safe to say that whales have long been a source 
of fascinating anecdotes and curious superstitions. The 
industry that centers around them is no less intriguing, 
and today whaling is thriving in Chile on an ever- 
increasing demand for fats and oils to be used in the 
manufacture of soap. What it means to the country’s 
domestic economy is reflected in last year’s production 
figure—4,500 tons—resulting in the virtual elimination 
of whale oil imports; 1952 promises even bigger results. 
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Most common of the large mammals found in South 
American waters is the sperm whale, while the blue, 
finback, and humpback are the most regularly occurring 
types of “whalebone” whale, or what is known in Spanish 
as ballena de barba (whisker whale). The latter expres- 
sion comes much closer to the true meaning of whalebone 
than the misleading English word. For whalebone is 
nothing more than the series of black fibrous projections 
on the underside of the upper jaw of these species. One 
of them, the colossal blue whale, is the largest creature 
known to man, sometimes reaching a length of more 
than a hundred feet. Even so, its throat is so small that 
it can’t even swallow a medium-sized herring. It feeds 
by opening its mouth as it passes through a shoal of 
plankton, forcing the water out through the narrow slits 
in the whalebone. The food composed of minute sea life 
remains inside. 

Once prized for its lightness and flexibility, whalebone 
was used as a support in corsets and millinery. At one 
time, it was in such demand that the big mammals were 
hunted exclusively for it, the rest of the carcass being 
discarded. Today, curiously enough, whalebone is the 
only part of the huge creature for which there is no 
demand, cheaper substitutes having taken its place. 

While floating factories—mostly Norwegian and 
English—have taken over most of the whale processing 
throughout the world, Chile remains one of the few 
places where it can be observed conveniently on shore. 
There are two companies engaged in the business: a 
small one at Taleahuano, and the large Quintay plant, 
about an hour south of Valparaiso by automobile. 


Bones pile up as season progresses. So-called “whalebone” is not 
bone at all, but a fibrous growth on jaws of certain species 


Blubber chunks are dropped through holes in ramp to boilers below 
for rendering. Oil thus obtained is stored in barrels (lower left) 


Steel cable attached to tail hauls carcass onto processing ramp. 
During busy season whales are anchored offshore to wait their turn 


Whaling has been carried on in the republic for over 
half a century, but the latter company began operations 
only a few years ago, starting with a rudimentary instal- 
lation on Guafo Island in the Chiloé region. Today the 
Quintay plant is supplied by a fleet of eight whaling 
boats roaming the seas in a 250-mile radius from 
Talcahuano to Coquimbo. Any one of them may bring 
in three of the big mammals per day. 

As in other whaling zones, Chilean hunters still use 
the harpoon, a short iron device fired from a special 
cannon mounted on the bow of the boat. A delayed 
charge in its tip usually kills the whale instantly so the 
dangers associated with harpooning from small open 
boats are a thing of the past. After the kill, the carcass 
is inflated with air to keep it from sinking. Normally 
a whaler doesn’t return to Quintay until he has a full 
load of three whales in tow, almost enough by weight to 
equal the 250-ton displacement of the ship. 
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No more deadly combat, Moby Dick style. On modern whaling 
vessels, harpoon is launched from gun mounted on bow 


Damaged harpoons are repaired in the company’s blacksmith shop 


Just as in trout fishing. there is a legal minimum 
length for the catch. Sperm whales must be over 35 feet, 
finbacks over 49 feet. and blue whales over 64 feet. The 
season is never closed on sperm whales, but the whale- 
hone type may be hunted only for a period of six 
consecutive months. There is no fixed date for the begin- 
ning of the season—that is left to the company’s dis- 
cretion. Once the first whale has been killed, however, 
the legal interval is determined, and hunting must be 
suspended exactly six months later. 

During the slack season whales are hauled up by means 
of a powerful steam winch onto the processing ramp at 
Quintay within a few hours after they are towed into 
the bay. When the season is at its height, a backlog 
inevitably builds up. and there are times when as many 
as twenty whales can be seen anchored offshore. From 
time to time, if left in the water for prolonged periods. 
they begin to show unmistakable signs of spontaneous 
inflation, and some have actually exploded. The seagulls 
roosting on the carcasses have learned by experience to 
be wary of any escaping gas and the slightest hiss is 
enough to set off a hasty retreat. 

Naturally, the whale should be processed while it is 
still fresh if the maximum oil yield and best quality 
are to be achieved. Whale oil oxidizes in much the same 


way as any other oil. Carcasses may be kept a reasonable 
length of time with only a slight acid increase and 
that can be eliminated in the refining process. On the 
other hand, if the blubber is left too long, it may 
undergo a change, its acidity eventually increasing as 
much as 100 per cent. Oil derived from fat in this 
condition is inferior and is referred to as No. 4 or 
“carcass” oil. Because the ocean temperature off the 
Chilean coast is cooled by the Humboldt Current, how- 
ever, whales do not decompose as rapidly at Quintay as 
elsewhere, if left in the water. 

Processing begins on the ramp, where dismemberment 
is executed by specialists who cut the meat and fat into 
pieces weighing about forty pounds. These are dropped 
under the ramp into the intakes of pressure boilers, 
where the oil is separated. The meat is dried under heat 
and ground up into chicken feed or fertilizer. 

For human consumption, whale meat has yet to 
achieve any degree of popularity, although it is inexpen- 
sive and hardly distinguishable from beef. A sixty-foot 
whale gives roughly three tons of first-class steaks. For 
some time Chilean economists have suggested that an 
increase in the domestic consumption of fish as a 
substitute for meat would help reduce beef imports. 
After a delicious meal at Quintay of what appeared to 
be roast beef. but turned out to be filet of whale. I 
agreed with the plant foreman that this dish might solve 
the problem. 

In its Quintay plant, Chile has a model of progressive 
management. Hired on a weekly basis, workers are on 
duty around the clock on eight-hour shifts. Besides their 
basic daily wage. they may receive additional incentive 
pay for individual daily production and overtime. Room 
and board, medical care, and entertainment are also pro- 
vided. Those working on boats receive wages varying 
according to the degree of responsibility. Bonuses are 
given to every man on board, from cook to captain, 
whenever a whale is captured (the amount varies directly 
with the size of the monster). In all parts of the enter- 
prise, the latest machinery and methods are used, and 
constant radio communication holds the entire project 
together on both land and sea. 


Market in Vina del Mar features whale meat, hardly distinguishable 
from beef, at less than ten cents U.S. a pound 
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CENTURY OF 


LITERATURE 


Lucia Miguel Pereira 


THE WORD “EVOLUTION,” referring to gradual, chrono- 
logical development, insidiously implies the idea of prog- 
ress, a connotation doubtless borrowed from the natural 
sciences. But this definition is not always accurate. Very 
often it may mean regression or degeneration, as with 
the evolution of dramatic poetry in England after 
Shakespeare or that of Russian novels after Dostoievsky 
and Tolstoy. Used in connection with Brazilian literature, 
“evolution” should be interpreted merely as a synonym 
for “change”—whether for better or worse, only the 
future will tell. 

How can we imply “progress” in the past fifty years 
of Brazil’s literary evolution when our greatest fiction 
writer, Machado de Assis, flourished at the turn of the 
century ? He was the master, guide, and leader, if not of 
literary life. at least of literature per se. He kept right on 
writing. side by side with the younger authors, until his 
death in 1908, after most of his own contemporaries had 
died or abandoned their profession and after many of 
the younger writers had been led into such literary 
schools as romanticism and naturalism. Machado de Assis 
never joined any school; actually, despite his reticence, 
he had always been an independent free-lance who 
stayed at the front line fighting, challenging twentieth- 
century writers as he had those of the nineteenth. 

In the sense of “change.” however. Brazilian literature 
has had a marked evolution in the last fifty years. 
Expression has changed completely: mental patterns have 
broken up and been replaced by new ones. As a matter 
of fact, if we compare passages from the mid-nineteenth 
century with those of the early twentieth. we will find 
differences as sharp as those that occurred during the 
past fifty years, though for different reasons. Such 
quick and constant changes may perhaps indicate a 


certain instability in our character, probably not funda- 
mental, but due to a young nation’s immaturity and 
susceptibility to contradictory influences from other 
cultures. The pressures of literary fads find in us an 


extremely receptive group, and solidify into compulsions. 


During the first decades of this century, the fashion 
was rhetoric, which spilled over from speeches into 
essays, novels, and even poetry. Could this have been 
because of Rui Barbosa, who, although quite the opposite 
of Machado’ de Assis, challenged his intellectual ac- 
complishments? Such a conclusion would be hazardous, 
for an individual, however great, can hardly shape a 
whole period. It seems more plausible to assume that, 
if the orator triumphed where the novelist failed as a 
literary proselyte, it was because he followed the pre- 
vailing current of his day, while the other man did not. 

Perhaps the influences were more varied and of larger 
scope. An ideal of purity of language came to prevail, 
which resulted in a chiseling and polishing of what had 
been sloppy expressions, adapting them to oratorical 
intonation. Soon afterward came Euclides da Cunha’s 
Os Sertées {translated into English as Rebellion in the 
Backlands |, an enormously successful masterpiece that 
added a wild, rough element to an academic Portuguese 
eloquence. It challenged ‘an older tendency: those 
imbued with French culture, who preferred its clarity 
and tidiness to the exuberant verbiage of Portuguese 
classics, had begun to introduce into their writings— 
even when they were as thoroughly Brazilian as Joaquim 
Nabuco—a far-away music, not without charm, and 
quite French in flavor. Os Sertées contributed nearly as 
much to the naturalization of the language as to knowl- 
edge of the country, which is to say a great deal. And 
a novel published in the same year, 1902, Graga Aranha’s 
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Canaan, brought an equivalent emphasis to that genre. 

Thus in spite of Machado de Assis, the twentieth 
century was born to literature under the sign of elo- 
quence—and stayed under it for twenty long years. Not 
everything was pompous, of course. No matter how wide- 
spread tendencies may be, they are never exclusive. But 
with some exceptions—few and _ brilliant—people who 
wrote in Brazil between 1902 and 1922 were obviously 
concerned with bright, lofty, and above all architectural 
phrases. Coelho Neto’s comment on form might have 
been made by nearly all of them: “To preserve it I 
would give my blood, my whole soul; it is my love, my 
idol, my ideal!” He thought of form, artificially enough, 
as opposed to content, as if sentiment and expression 
could be separated. 

Could not this all-pervading eloquence have actually 
been a manifestation of a whole nation’s enthusiasm? 
Before long, thanks to Santos Dumont, “Europe was to 
bow before Brazil,” in the words of the popular song; 
and to be dazzled by Rui Barbosa, “the eagle at The 
Hague.” The financial recovery started in the Prudente 
de Morais administration around 1894 and, completed 
eight years later by the Campos Sales government, made 
possible the achievements of the next president, Rodrigues 
Alves, in public health and the remodeling of Rio. When 
yellow fever was stamped out, the country was relieved 
of one of its worst torments. Joaquim Nabuco, highly 
esteemed in Washington, was a fine, handsome man who 
gave his fellow-countrymen an ideal image of what they 
might become, or indeed of what they may have con- 
sidered themselves to be already. By winning the Acre 
Territory for Brazil, by assuring an important position 
for the country in South America, the Baron of Rio 
Branco allowed us to dream of expansion, of imperialism. 
The Brazilian Academy of Letters was growing in size 
and prestige—which soon declined—and, by “immortal- 
izing” writers, granted them greater social prestige. 
Ujanismo, a neologism to express a new chauvinism, 
somehow spread even to the most sensible people. Elo- 
quence, a natural form of enthusiasm, expanded. Bra- 
zilians thought of their country in terms of a whole 
nation, and even when men like Euclides da Cunha or 
Rui Barbosa recognized or combated its deficiencies, 
they did it on a grandiose scale. There was a ruffling of 
wings, a billowing of sails, a blare of trumpets, for the 
fashion of the time demanded sparkling phrases as rich 
in curves as the women. The same trend showed up in 
the smugly affirmative, rather dogmatic tone assumed 
by many writers. 

Some voices were out of tune with this fanfare—those 
of the still-smiling skeptics—but only two discordant 
writers caused a stir: Simdes Lopes Neto, whose authentic 
and lively regionalism did not, however, reach beyond 
his province; and Lima Barreto, whose dramatic re- 
bellion, violent satire, aggressive caricature, and deep 
humanity by far exceeded his command of words. 

In 1913 the critic José Verissimo noticed a_same- 
ness in literature and, surprised at the almost complete 
lack of knowledge of new philosophical and esthetic 
doctrines from Europe, he observed: “Our prose fiction 
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Left: Brazil's master of 
fiction, Machado de Assis, 
died in 1908, straddled two 
centuries with his writing 


Right: Statesman Rui Barbosa 
epitomized high-flown 
eloquence that was fashionable 
in early twentieth-century 


Left: Silvio Romero's vigorous 
ideas shaped Brazilian life 

as well as literature long 

after his death 


Right: Euclides da Cunha's 
: best-selling masterpiece 
A contributed as much to the 
language as to the knowledge 
of the country 


Left: Astute critical essavs 
and one of Brazil’s best 
novels came from the pen of 
Graca Aranha 
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is virtually no improvement on our naturalist poetry, and 
our poetry virtually stopped with Parnassian rhetoric. 
One still finds in both an excessive use of description, 
landscapes, picturesque externals, with nothing to reveal 
their inner sense or deep significance.” Further on he 
denounced “the fetish of form.” 

Then came Anatole France’s influence and the First 
World War—two different factors contributing to the 
same end: doing away with the euphoric and resounding 
atmosphere breathed by the intellectuals. From the 
twenty-year-olds of that time, we have numerous state- 
ments on the subduing effect of Jérome Croignard’s 
creator. Many of his followers later rejected and severely 
judged him, not without reason, for essentially his 
invitation to dilettantism was pernicious. It was oppor- 
tune at that moment, however; everybody around here 
was in need of lessons in doubt, criticism, and sobriety 
in writing. On the other hand, although it stayed clear 
of the European conflict, Brazil was nevertheless threat- 
ened by the possible annihilation of the Mediterranean 
culture on which it fed. Communication with Europe 
having become difficult, writers sensed the danger and 
began to look about them more realistically. 

A few men of penetrating vision gathered around a 
magazine, the Revista do Brasil, published in Sao Paulo 
at the time. Regionalism, a constant current through our 
literature, had been temporarily submerged, or rather, 


-diverted from its normal course, by the waters of elo- 


quence; now it flourished again with renewed vigor. 
The acclaim achieved by Monteiro Lobato’s Urupés— 
this was the same Lobato who soon afterward became the 
creator of our children’s literature—demonstrates to 
satiety that less bombastic books, with deeper roots in 
the earth, had been too long in coming, and were most 
welcome. Tired of rhetoric, the reading public promptly 
took to this novelty, which was actually nothing more 
than a return to old preferences. And intellectuals, whom 
the war had freed of many prejudices, applauded the 
return of the peasant who was alive and moving, though 
still wrapped up in Portuguese parlance. Jeca Tati, a 
hillbilly Lobato resurrected in literature, was epoch- 
making in our intellectual history. About that time, a 
physician, Miguel Pereira, exclaimed that our hillbilly 
was not, as Euclides da Cunha had said, “above all a 
strong man,” but, on the contrary, above all a sick man. 
And a scientist-artist, Roquette Pinto, clearly stated the 
terms of the Indian problem in his book Rondénia. From 
all sides, the euphoric balloon was pricked. 

The young writers were quick to take up the trend: 
“Our generation held external form in contempt, and 
therefore did not share the Rui Barbosa cult, which was 
found everywhere,” later wrote Tristéo de Athayde 
[pseudonym of Alceu Amoroso Lima, presently Director 
of the PAU Cultural Affairs Department]. Soon after 
the war, he started his career as a critic by blasting, 
in one of his first articles, “literature that is exclusively 
literary, [which] easily deteriorates into mere verbal 
sensuality.” 

Decadence had befallen the era of eloquence, but it 
did not die immediately; rather, it dragged on sadly 


until 1922, when the centenary of independence was 
celebrated. By pure chance, the date also marked the end 
of this left-over from oratory, its right and proper genre, 
which many consider an inferior branch of literature. 

In 1919 Manuel Bandeira published his first free 
verse. Soon afterward, a young man in Sao Paulo dis- 
consolately looked at “notebook after notebook of 
Parnassian and some timidly symbolist jottings,” which 
no longer communicated anything to him. He was 
Mario de Andrade, who, in cooperation with other 
young men—poets, prose-writers, artists—organized the 
Modern Art Week in 1922. To the public’s amazement, 
many names besides that of the pioneer of the modern 
movement cropped up then. Some were completely un- 
known, others had rejected their Parnassian or symbolist 
origins. From different statics, they all joined forces, 
corresponded with one another, mutually encouraging 
each other, ‘while the movement took hold in Rio and 
spread to the other states. Ephemeral magazines began 
to appear—a sure sign of intellectual ferment; followers 
and critics of new esthetic principles were at once 
aggressive and intransigent. A general cry was heard for 
the liberation of form, the right of every artist to express 
himself as best he could. Graga Aranha, emerging from 
the emphasis in Canaan, caught the young men’s en- 
thusiasm and attempted the impossible task of giving 
new life even to the Academy of Letters itself; inflamed 
speeches and heckling were heard, the conservatives 
were shocked—in short, here were all the elements of a 
literary revolution. 

Like all revolutions, this one was a sudden explosion 
of latent discontent and aspirations. As Mario de 
Andrade later explained: “The world was changing as 
the great empires gradually weakened; Europe was put- 
ting new political ideals into practice; transportation 
was much faster; these and a thousand and one other 
international reasons, as well as the development of an 
American and a Brazilian consciousness, demanded a new 
spirit and the reexamination, even a reconstruction, of 
the national intelligence. That was the modernist move- 
ment, and the Modern Art Week was its main collective 
shout.” 

On a more strictly literary level, modernism also 
reflected European schools like dada and especially 
futurism, although it was markedly Brazilian. At first 
it merely destroyed, broke old formulas, put phrases on 
a diet; it simply tried to gag eloquence. That dry, 
elliptic, clipped style—“beef hash,” said its adversaries— 
may have been an exaggeration, but understandable in 
view of the opposite extreme that preceded it. 

Soon, however, creation was to follow destruction, 
if on a smaller scale, with an artistic interpretation of 
our country’s past and present, the attempt to substitute 
a Brazilian syntax for the Portuguese. While it did not, 
as it had intended, create a “Brazilian language,” modern- 
ism weeded out of our writing style the graftings from 
Portugal, which were obsolete. If the flow also brought 
some false values, it at least introduced definitive ones 
in our literature. If it sometimes lost its head in com- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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IN MEMORY 
OF MEDINA 


On the centenary of 
Chilean scholar’s birth 


Ricardo Donoso 


Wen THE cEeNTENARY of the birth of Chile’s famed 
scholar José Toribio Medina (1852-1930) rolls around 
October 21, historians and bibliographers will analyze 
his work, hail his greatness, and emphasize the funda- 
mental contributions he made to our knowledge of the 
process by which Western culture penetrated Spanish 
America. It is up to those of us who had the honor of 
being his friends to add our personal vision of him to 
this recognition of his vast and varied writings. | should 
like to offer you a sketch of the worker in his shop. the 


writer among his books, the man in his daily life. | hope 
I will be forgiven for mentioning my own experiences in 
recounting memories stretching back more than a quarter 
century. 

The first time I saw Medina was on a summer night 
in January 1913, when I took my oral examination for 
the secondary-school degree of bachiller in the humani- 
ties. My inquisitors, Messrs. Medina, Miguel Luis Amuna- 
tegui, and Enrique Nercasseau y Moran, asked me to 
analyze the address Andrés Bello had made at the 
inauguration of the University of Chile. I had studied it 
in detail in preparing for the examination with my 
teacher Alejandro Venegas, and spoke up satisfactorily. 
Then Professor Nercasseau asked me to spell three 
words—Baltasar, hallulla, and escaséz. Medina burst into 
riotous laughter, for everyone knew the question by 
heart—Nercasseau had not failed to ask it for years. 

In the days of the First World War a literary conver- 
sation group—a tertulia, as we call it—flourished at 
the hookstore known as La Joya Literaria. It was a 
miniature one compared to the group that gathered in 
Guillermo Miranda’s bookshop. where Dr. Augusto 
Orrego Luco was the leading light. Miranda’s circle was 
composed of historians. while the devotees of La Joya 
were a more literary lot—Don Toribio (as Medina was 
known to his friends); Domingo Amunategui; Julio 
Vicuna; Dr. Victor Barros Borgono, a great admirer of 
classical literature: the novelist Eduardo Barrios: my 
brother Armando Donoso; Mariano Latorre, chronicler 
of our countryside; Ramon Olivares, Santiago cor- 
respondent of the Buenos Aires newspaper La Nacién; 
and assorted fledgling writers. It was the golden age of 
the publishing business in Spain, because of the Penin- 
sula’s wartime prosperity, and every mail brought a 
considerable variety of new books. They were the delight 
of our circle, and we all vied for the chance of opening 
the packages and being the first to relish the surprises 
from across the sea. 

Everything came in for discussion at our La Joya 
sessions, especially Spanish literature. Toward the end 
of 1919 Santiago Calleja, Jr.. who by that time was 
directing the publishing house founded by his father, 
arrived in Santiago. A son of Madrid through and 
through, he was a most charming and tireless con- 
versationalist. He joined our group at once and attended 
faithfully. In it Calleja found an environment that 
suited him perfectly—a literary circle that met in a 
bookstore with shelves displaying the finest intellectual 
products of the Peninsula, and that provided the com- 
pany of Medina, Amunategui, and Olivares to remind 
him of his days in Madrid. where he had associated with 
the most outstanding modern writers. Anecdotes flowed; 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo was mentioned with re- 
spect, and so were the Spanish booksellers and publishers 
who brought the works of Spain’s classical and modern 
authors to Chile. Don Toribio would recall the friend- 
ships he had made with Spanish scholars and men of 
letters—Menéndez y Pelayo, Cotarelo, the Marquis of 
Laurencin. the Duke of Serclaes, Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
and many others, whom he felt especially close to at that 
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time because of the distinction Madrid’s Academy of 
History had just conferred upon him in making him an 
honorary member. 

When in 1923 Medina rounded out a half century of 
unceasing literary production that had included basic 
studies of Ercilla and Nifiez de Balboa and volumes of 
bibliographical studies, Chilean learned societies paid 
homage to his achievements. The University of Chile 
joined in the tribute, as did the Society of Geography 
and History, which published a volume reviewing his 
work. Medina himself took the occasion to show that 
his tireless activity was by no means at an end by 
publishing a Spanish translation of a curious book that 
until then Chilean writers had left unnoticed. It dealt 


José Toribio Medina (in white suit, mounting coach via wheel) 
as he set out with friends jor ride in the country, around 1900 
with a dramatic episode that took place on the desolate 
Strait of Magellan—the November 1851 insurrection of 
Lieutenant Cambiaso, chief of the garrison at the nascent 
colony of Punta Arenas—and was first printed in Boston 
in 1854 as the memoirs of Captain Charles H. Brown. 


Shortly after I reviewed this translation in El Mercurio, 


I began to have much mor¢g frequent contact with Don 


Toribio, for two reasons: A moved“fo a house very near 
his about this time, and I] was working on a biography 
of the historian Benjamig's Vic ‘una Mackenna for a 
contest sponsored by the university’s School of Human- 
ities, Medina had had close literary and personal rela- 
tions with Vicufia and magnificent 
collection of his writing: a included s6me ite ms not 
to be found even in the National Library: So hie *hélp 
was indispensable. | went ‘to his home at 49 Doce de 
Febrero Street more and more often, until we finally set 
a regular schedule for the visits. | was to arrive between 
ten-thirty and eleven-thirty each Sunday morning. The 
meetings lasted for several hours, during which I asked 
the scholar endless questions, went over his books and 
manuscripts, and listened to the wealth of memories he 
so generously revealed. The figures of writers from other 
lands and other eras, travel anecdotes, and wisdom 
gleaned from long experience emerged from the pleasant 


conversations, which went right on through lunch, 

Medina’s house was typical of Santiago construction 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. It had a wide 
front, and entrance was by way of a vestibule and an 
inner door decorated with stained glass. To the left was 
the parlor, lined with handsome holm-oak bookcases, in 
which Medina kept his bibliographical treasures. On a 
table in the center of the room lay a copy of the folio 
edition of his Bibliografia de la Imprenta en el Rio de 
la Plata (Bibliography of Printing in the River Plate 
Region), published by the La Plata Museum. A stuffed 
owl, symbol of wisdom, reminded the visitor that the 
intellectual life was cultivated and honored in this home. 
Beyond were various rooms crammed to the ceiling with 
books. To the right was the bedroom and a small recep- 
tion room. The patio was adorned with orange trees 
and paved with pebbles. The study where he worked 
mornings in his dressing gown opened onto this little 
patizuelo, as Azorin would call it. A corridor led to a 
second patio behind, and in that part of the house were 
Medina’s printing press, the kitchen, and the servants’ 
quarters. 

Medina loved the printer's art, and the many books he 
printed are among the most beautiful Chile has produced. 
Apparently he had a press as early as 1886, but the first 
books printed in his house were the Catdlogo Breve de 
mi Coleccién de Libros Relativos a la América Latina 
(1888), the Catalogo de la Coleccién de Mapas, Planos 
y Revistas Relativos a Chile de la Biblioteca de J. T. 
Medina (1889), and Epitome de la Imprenta en Lima 
(1890). However, the first book to reveal his exceptional 


Medina (seated, center) with a group of Spanish and American 
scholars at the General Archives of the Indies, Seville, 1928 


ability as a y printer was the Bibliografia de la Imprenta 
en Santiago de Chile desde sus Origenes hasta Febrero de 
1817 (Bibliography of Printing in Santiago, Chile, from 
its Origins to February 1817), which appeared in 1891. 
showing a technique in the use of paper, type, and ink 
that was inspired by the best models of Spanish typog- 
raphy’s golden age. 

Medina’s own most notable works were printed 
this home printshop: the Biblioteca Hispano-Chilena, 
in three volumes, and the studies of printing in Lima 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Excellently preserved is Na: 
hummingbird decoration ac 
Eduard Gaffron during his | 
in Lima 


ancient Peruvian 


A man with a puma! 
stirrup jar by ancie 
erar 


Nazca feather poncho with red animals against 
white background and brown, iridescent border 
was worn by pre-Inca Indians of ancient Peru 


A nobleman’s head is the form taken by this 
ceramic open-top vessel of the Mochica 
culture, which flourished in northern Peru 
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Lone BEFORE the Incas flourished in Peru, only to be 
cruelly destroyed by conquering Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century, other cultures were born and died in 
that region. Among those to reach a highly developed 
society with elaborate arts and crafts were the Mochica, 
the Nazca, and the Chimu. Traces of their existence 
have come down to us in pottery and textiles preserved 
in ancient cemeteries. Exposed to modern eyes by the 
work of archeologists and treasure hunters, many of the 
artifacts have now been dug up to become the property 
of museums and private owners. One representative 
collection belonged to the late Dr. Eduard Gaffron, a 
German physician who gathered the specimens during 
his long residence in Lima prior to World War I. 
Recently brought to the United States from Germany by 
his children, Hans and Mercedes Gaffron, the collection 
is on view at the Art Institute of Chicago until November 
15. In addition to the objects of earlier cultures, it 
includes Inca pottery, wood, copper, silver, and gold, 
as well as textiles. The pictures on these pages taken 
of this collection indicate the kind of expression that 
thrived in ancient Peru until the Incas, from their moun- 
tain fastnesses, imposed perhaps the strongest of the last in the 
cultures of pre-Christian America. aieiben 
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Fragment of old tapestry shows demons that once 
haunted Indians along the coast of Peru 


Once a shirt worn by pre-Inca Indian, sample of weaving 
provides important archeological link with past 


Above: Pottery dish with fish 
decoration is still a prize in 
any collection 


Stirrup atop black-ware jar in 
form of puma served as spout 
for long-forgotten brews 


A mythical battle between warriors shaped 
like magic beans is theme on Mochica jar 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE SANTA ANA 


(Continued from page 8) 


Overnight the green bushes burst into bloom, and 
millions of dainty white blossoms perfume Santa Ana 
with delicious, fleeting fragrance. 

Then, between November and March, thousands of 
migrant pickers—men, women, and children—pluck the 
ripe, red cherries from every bush. This harvest is sold 
to the mill, where the rosy skin and sweet pulp are 
removed to yield the “grain of gold.” 

In Santa Ana the world’s largest coffee mill, El Molino, 
processes enough coffee daily during a good season for 
1,800,000 cups of the beverage. Almost all of it goes 
to U.S. tables. 

Acutely aware of their blessings, Santanecos are quick 
to practice the Golden Rule. When financial disaster 
smites a family, anonymous letters inevitably bring gifts 
of money . Aroused one time by the boom of explosives 
and Gaming rockets, alarmed Santanecos soon discovered 
that it was not a new revolution, but the stock of a 
fireworks vendor accidentally set off. Townspeople 
promptly passed the hat and collected enough to re ‘build 
the merchant's blasted shop and home. 

This unusual spirit has enriched everyone. In 1904. 
for example, the community set out to raise funds for 
a new church to house the image of beloved Senora Santa 
Ana, the city’s patron saint. Ten years later, Santanecos 
had contributed enough to build a great cathedral. The 
sunny, airy six-hundred-bed hospital, which experts have 
called a model for tropical hospitals, is largely the gift 
of Santanecos themselves, by private donations and pro- 
ceeds from community fairs and fiestas. And because it 
operates on a tight budget, Santanecos typically help out 
with offerings of fuel and food. 

Formula milk for babies whose mothers are unable to 
nurse them and medical and dental care for under- 
privileged children are provided—free—in the Casa del 
Vino, a $100,000 building financed in great part by 
private citizens. 

Her citizens’ cooperation has paid off dramatically in 
making Santa Ana a healthier place to live. As one of the 
world’s most densely populated countries, El Salvador 
faces a constant fight against disease. Accordingly, in 
1945 a group of public health workers, including 
Sequeira, invited Santa Ana to show the rest of the 
country how. 

Santanecos rose to the challenge. Among other health- 
improvement projects, they organized prenatal and child 
care clinics, which reduced the infant mortality rate from 
125 deaths per one thousand births in 1946 to less than 
89 last year. Meanwhile, the overall death rate has 
dropped 20 per cent in the last five years and malaria, 
formerly a vicious killer, has almost disappeared. 

Delegates to the Pan American Union seminar on 
social affairs in El Salvador two years ago were amazed 
to find that Santa Ana had already carried out projects 
of community organization that such progressive coun- 
tries as Mexico and Cuba were only starting at the time. 

Santa Ana’s traditional rivalry with San Salvador 
was manifest as far back as 1811, when capitolinos 


The City Hall. Santa Ana is canital of Santa Ana Department, 
dreams oj being seat of future Central American Union 

uttered a premature “cry of freedom” from Spanish rule. 
Santa Ana, however, reaffirmed her loyalty to His 
Majesty the King of Spain and was rewarded by being 
promoted from the status of pueblo to villa. 

Later, jealous commercial interests in the capital 
almost kept a vital railroad line away from Santa Ana. 
The first train arrived in 1896. 

Santa Ana’s independent spirit doesn’t help matters. 
While the average Santaneco earns a living by his own 
small business or as a private employee, a great per- 
centage of the capital’s citizens are on the government 
payroll. Santanecos, hence, like to assert that “San 
Salvador supports itself on the budget of the nation.” 

Four years ago the Roman Catholic Church made a 
unique attempt to bring the two cities closer together 
in common allegiance to the Faith. With Vatican per- 
mission the great statue of the Divine Saviour, patron 
saint both of the nation and of the city of San Salvador, 
made an historic pilgrimage from the capital to Santa 
Ana. 

Affirmations of brotherhood flowed on this devout 
occasion, but things are now back .to normal. When 
Santa Ana’s soccer team played Mexico's champions in 
San Salvador last year, capitolinos enthusiastically 
cheered the foreigners on to victory over the Santanecos. 

Observers believe that Santa Ana’s dream of becom- 
ing a capital in her own right is no mere fantasy. For 
many years the republics of El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica have talked of 
combining into one great nation, a Central American 
union. Santa Ana is qualified to be the political seat of 
such a federation, since she *s not already a national 
capital and geographically speaking, is not too far from 
the center of the region. 

A former president of Guatemala, Juan José Arévalo, 
boosted the cause some years ago in Santa Ana during 
a conference with El Salvador’s chief executive. In a 
burst of good fellowship Arévalo publicly declared that 
Santa Ana certainly should be the future capital of 
Central America. Santanecos quote him as an authority. 

As befits such a city, life in Santa Ana sparkles with 
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paradox. Her most famous son, the late mathematician 
Alberto Sanchez, originated the scholarly concept of 
the conoid curve when he looked skyward at the horns 
of an ox team approaching along the roadway where 
he had fallen in a drunken stupor. 

Santanecos boast equally of growing the best coffee— 
and drinking the worst—in the world. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that coffee used for local con- 
sumption is unsalable elsewhere, and adulterated besides. 
Not long ago one Santaneco complained to the Health 
Department of finding bits of phonograph records 
ground up in his coffee. “I can now sing like Caruso,” he 
reported sarcastically, “because I swallowed his voice.” 

Though Santa Ana introduced the national sport of 
soccer into El Salvador half a century ago, she never 
won the championship until this year. In appreciation 
of the monumental victory, the president of the republic, 
Colonel Oscar Osorio, gave the team an extra trophy 
from himself. 

Santanecos are proud that the new national reform 
school, Ciudad de los Nifios, is located on the outskirts 
of their city. Ever since a famed Spanish penologist 
declared no better institution for juvenile delinquents 
can be found in all of Latin America Santanecos have 
considered it their own. When the boys parade into town, 
Santanecos hail them as if they were a victorious army. 
They support the institution by supplying wild animals 
and birds for its zoo—a big local attraction which 
“draws the city to the boys” and thus cuts down on 
possible runaways. 

Nothing fazes the sons of Santa Ana. A Santaneco 
went sightseeing in Antigua, one-time Spanish capital 
of Central America, destroyed three centuries ago by a 
terrible earthquake. It is one of Guatemala’s most interest- 
ing tourist sites, but the Santaneco was not impressed. 
“Any time we want ruins in Santa Ana,” he boasted, 
“we can build better ones than these out of steel and 
cement!” 


Statue of Divine Saviour, patron of nation, traveled from San 
Salvador for 1948 Santa Ana festival 


IT’S ALL SPANISH TO ME (Continued from page 11) 

Now let’s see what happens to Castilian within the 
boundaries of the land of its birth. It has been pointed 
out that, side by side with the official language of the 
country, many other languages and dialects like the 
Galician, the Catalan, the Basque, and the Balearic are 
in daily use in Spain from La Corufa to Almeria and 
from Barcelona to Cadiz. Just as certain sectors of the 
Italian population use a vocabularly of slang known as 
furbesco, just as argot is used in France and “cant” in 
England, so the lower classes in certain parts of Spain 
sprinkle their conversation with jargons seldom used 
outside Spain. These are variously known as jacarandana, 
cal6, jerigonza, and germania. 

One of the most important, calé, is the dialect of 
Spanish gypsies. The members of this vagabond race, 
known mostly as tinkers, horse-dealers, basket- 
makers, underwent severe persecution after their arrival 
in. Spain toward the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Because of this and their nomadic habits, they at first 
failed to inspire confidence in their adopted land, and 
their sojourn exerted very little influence upon the 
language. Only when the gypsies began to mix freely 
with the Spanish population did conditions change, 
until today the infiltration of their dialect is particularly 
evident in certain provinces of the language. So we 
get flamenquismo, with manifestations like cante jon- 
do (wide-range singing), toreo (bullfight), and those 
popular heel-tapping dances widely interpreted abroad 
by Carmen Amaya and the artistic team of Rosario and 
Antonio. The enthusiasm of all Spaniards and particularly 
of the lower classes for this artistic expression speeded 
the infiltration of calé into popular Spanish until by 
now calé expressions have forced their way into the 
Royal Language Academy’s official dictionary. 

When the original Spanish colonies won independence 
from Spain, the idea of a federation of states did not 
seem to appeal to these sister communities, separated 
by vast bodies of water, thick and dangerous jungles, 
abrupt cordilleras, and months of painful traveling. 
Suppose the eighteen sovereign nations which, in view 
of their racial and cultural affinities, are generally 
referred to globally as “Spanish America” had adopted 
a federal form of government and today constituted a 
single nation called—let’s say—the United States of 
Central and South America. Suppose, on the other hand, 
the original British colonies of Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and so on, had 
preferred to become sovereign and independent nations. 
Then we in Spanish America today, when meeting a New 
Yorker, a Virginian, or a Marylander, might ask: “What 
language do they speak in your country?” 

In any case, as long as the genius of our language 
is preserved intact in Spanish America, permitting it 
enough flexibility to reflect with absolute fidelity the 
moods and preferences of our people, and as long as 
our poets, philosophers, and writers continue to mold 
their thoughts in the language of Cervantes, Fray Luis 
de Leén, and Calderén de la Barca, Spanish will be 
synonymous with Castilian in any part of the world. 
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A diplomat for the past thirty-two years and father of six 
children, Dr. Héctor David Castro, Ambassador of El Salvador to 
the United States and OAS, stands with his granddaughter Marcia, 
his elder daughter's child, in the embassy garden in Washington. 


Once rector of the University of El Salvador, 
Ambassador Castro’s hobby is reading and collecting 
books. While his diplomatic posts have all been in 
the U.S.A., he has also been his country’s 

Minister of Foreign Relations, and is a skilled 
judge and lawyer in civil affairs. 


On the embassy 
on Wyoming Av , Dr. 
Castro pauses a nt 
before going int 

change for his favorite 
sport: horseback riding. 


Music-loving Mrs. Castro (her favorite: Chopin) , the 
former Elena Cromeyer, is a gracious hostess. With her 
lovely daughter Maria Teresa, she helps the Ambassador 
to a glass of iced tea. Educated in the United States, 
Maria Teresa does secretarial work, likes to swim 
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HALF A CENTURY OF BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 21) 


monplaces, in too many anecdotes, it also enlarged the 
scope of literary themes. If, like all esthetic move- 
ments, it at first reflected alien impulses, it nevertheless 
turned out to be essentially Brazilian in develop- 
ment. Above all, it forced both writers and readers to 
reflect on the literary phenomenon: it jerked them out 
of the somnolence into which they had been lulled by 
the monotony of words and by Anatole France's 
skepticism. For these iconoclasts were, after all, more 
akin to the Brazilian character than were the rhetorical 
speakers; and here and there they again brought together 
forgotten traditions. What seemed to be improvisation 
was rather a rebirth. And because their revolution was 
so necessary, so much an answer to a general mood, 
however undefined and vague, it achieved the paradox 
of deeply influencing without actually bringing forth 
many works of lasting significance and even though in 
itself it was temporary and a target of much ridicule. 

Mario de Andrade may have exaggerated when he 
said, “the revolutionary spirit of the modernists . . . 
paved the way for the revolutionary spirit of the thirties,” 
but undeniably their discontent did not derive exclusively 
from esthetic clashes. It was not only against Portuguese 
classicism or Parnassian influences that so many young 
men rebelled, but against conformity, academicism, 
literary hero-worship, an artificial and pompous gravity, 
which contaminated the bourgeoisie, the college gradu- 
ates, the bureaucrats, the military, and the rulers even 
more than the writers. The October 1930 political 
revolution also seemed—unfortunately, only seemed— 
directed against precisely these same things. With what- 
ever weapons they could wield, with sword or pen, young 
Brazilians were expressing rebellion. Everywhere unrest 
replaced the smiling contentment that prevailed when 
Rio was remodeled and the song O Rio Civiliza-se (Rio 
Becomes Civilized) was popular; when rubber sold for 
high prices; when coffee was making planters rich, and 
did not have to be destroyed. This unrest expressed 
itself in literature not only in new forms but also in 
the search for local values. Humbler, or perhaps more 
lucid, Brazilians began to think of their country no 
longer as a nation, but in terms of its regions. 

While the modernis’ renovation came from a province, 
another movement was to spring from the capital; and 
if it was somewhat less well-defined, it also brought about 
deep changes. That was the return to faith, to Catholicism, 
initiated by Jackson de Figueiredo—in him, it was 
tainted with reactionary political colors—and followed 
up and enlarged, on a purely spiritual level, by Tristao 
de Athayde. A split between religion and the intellectuals 
had started back in imperial times, with the Freemasonry 
movement, and it was widened in early republican 
days by positivism. For the great majority of the people, 
religion was simply a matter of sentiment, of sentimen- 
tality even, something rather feminine. Men of action 
and of culture were, predominantly, freethinkers. The 
example set by Tristéo de Athayde, already an estab- 
lished critic imbued with missionary zeal, and also the 


Monteiro Lobato reintroduced 
regional writing, later created 
a whole new literature for 
Brazilian children 


Nonconformist Mario de 
Andrade helped organize 
pioneering Modern Art 


Week in 1928 


influence of French Catholic writers such as Péguy. 
Claudel, Jacques Maritain, channeled the anguish of 
many a young intellectual into faith. 

The echoes of the modernist battle could still be heard 
when the first books of the so-called generation of the 
thirties began to appear, most of them novels. Since 
some of them came out before the 1930 revolution, we 
cannot say these writers emerged from it. However, it is 
quite likely that the political. social—even moral—crisis 
brought about by the revolution may somehow have 
acted as a catalyst for the intellectual circles by giving 
them a clear-cut awareness of Brazilian problems. Be 
that as it may, literature thrived in the thirties. One 
economic symptom is worth noting: while in the early 
twentieth century nearly all our books were printed in 
Europe (in Paris by Librerie Garnier, in Oporto by 
Livraria Chardron), and Monteiro,Lobato’s publishing 
venture had failed commerciaily a short time before, 
existing publishing houses now began to expand, and 
new ones appeared. The number of writers was increas- 
ing noticeably in the provinces, especially in the North. 
Poets. novelists, short-story writers. essayists—all wrote 
enthusiastically, almost passionately, taking up positions, 
asserting themselves, supporting or fighting each other. 
There were no tenets, no esthetic dogmas; everyone felt 
free to say what he wished in any way he chose. Then 
a book appeared introducing sociology to literature— 
sociology had so far been restricted to a few beginners 
among us—a book granting citizenship to our Negroes 
and evaluating Brazil’s ethnic make-up from a more 
dignified perspective: Casa Grande & Senzala, by Gilberto 
Freyre [translated in the United States as The Masters 
and the Slaves|. It had an immediate impact on our 
intellectual physiognomy, reinforcing and encouraging 
regionalist trends. 

While the writers were not regimented in schools, they 
revealed well-detined tendencies. Two stood out: a con- 
tempt for literature for the sake of literature, that is, 
devoted exclusively to beauty, to artistic gratification; 
and the respect, the mania for documents. Worship of 
form and virtuosity finally found its opposite. Often, 
well-documented books were badly written, and books 
preceded by long research were quickly written. Authors 
did not disguise themselves, but rather made a point 
of showing what they were. committing themselves. 
Political convictions and religious creeds showed up in 
novels and even in poems. French influence, almost ex- 
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clusive up to that point, was now retreating; it was 
counterbalanced by U.S., even Russian influence, the 
latter more ideological than literary. Owing perhaps to 
the posthumous influence of Silvio Romero, who always 
maintained that writers must be the spokesmen and the 
expression of their environment and their time; or 
perhaps to the self-analysis that followed the 1930 
revolution: or perhaps partly to Gilberto Freyre, who 
proved that delightful prose can be written around 
local realities. literature took on sociological, ecological 
lines. 

At first glance, one’s attention is drawn to the contrast 
between the quick, alert, victorious rhythm of the output, 
and the melancholy, pessimistic tone of the books 
themselves. The defeated, the failures come up again as 
favorite heroes, reminding one of neo-realism. At the 
same time, however, the touches of poetry, of lyricism. 
in stories make it permissible to compare them to 
romantic works. The two opposed currents seem to 
merge and provide, if not the definitive interpretation of 
the Brazilian as a man, at least a more faithful portrait 
that reflects both his precarious living conditions, and 
his rather dreamy, easy-going temperament. 

These writers’ predilection for the oppressed, the 
weak, their denunciation of the evils that afflict our 
country, may make their books a little monotonous: 
but are they not welcome as a correction of the goggle- 
eyed admiration of this century's first decades? The 
fundamental search for truth may turn novels into testi- 
monies, but perhaps it is indispensable in a country 
where outbreaks of bovarysm are so frequent. Like all 
freedoms, the freedom to choose subject-matter and 


The lighter touch of Gilberto Freyre, who “introduced sociology to 
literature”: sel{-caricature of meeting with Amy Lowell in Boston 
even mode of expression is precarious and relative. The 
author is guided by his subconscious in this or that 
direction. This is due to his being constantly responsive 
to contemporary problems, as are all writers, to a 
greater or lesser degree, even those that seem most 
detached from their environment. Superseding and con- 
firming the literary pressures came the political and 
social pressures. 

New, if timid, trends began to take shape after the 
war, helped along by the renewal of contacts with 
foreign countries. Kafka’s anguished, unworldly spirit- 
uality reached us belatedly and was reflected in our 


novels, and that esthetic dogmatism of T. S. Eliot was 
reflected in our poetry. Form was decanted and purified; 
in the opposite direction, the logical, geometric mind of 
the 1922 modernists and the sociological position of the 
novelists of the thirties gave way to the vague, imprecise 
quality of emotion freed from reason, subjective anxieties 
without contact with the outside world. As a matter of 
fact, ever since 1940 critics had pointed to a more 
esthetic concept in our literature. 

There has been no regression, no return to rhetoric. 
but writers are no longer afraid, as they were in 1922 or 
in 1930, of the rare, perhaps even precious, word—as 
long as it is fitting. Now structure is concise, almost 
classical, but the material is refined or daringly new. 
The most original trend today, perhaps—particularly 
in poetry—is the supremacy of words over phrases, 
details over the whole. From being architectural, writing 
became pictorial. The patient literary craft as practiced 
today applies itself more often to minutiae and subtleties, 
which are better adapted to the “inner” themes on 
which it is put to work. It tries to bring together two 
elements of literary art seldom encountered together: 
precision and beauty. In the era of eloquence the goal 
was beauty to the detriment of precision; in modernism, 
precision to the detriment of beauty. 

A threat may hover over the recent trends: through 
too assiduous polishing, writers may end up accepting 
prescriptions, formulas that soon degenerate into a 
decorative sort of convention, explainable as a reaction 
against slovenliness in form indulged in by the preceding 
generation. On the other hand, the influences mentioned 
above may be assimilated by our temperament and 
enriched, in fiction, by resorting to scientific theories, 
especially psychoanalysis. It is, however, too soon to 
utter predictions about such incipient trends. That there 
is at least an impulse toward reform, though without a 
revolutionary flame, is proved by the swarms of young 
people’s reviews, largely in the provinces. 

In the past fifty years Brazilian literature seems to 
have changed from an overflowing to a refinement, from 
emphasis to density; in the process, it became dry in 
modernism, spontaneous and irrepressibly human in the 
thirties, and now leads to an appeal for purely artistic 
elements. Its zigzagging course lost itself in detours and 
paths, and perhaps wallowed in mud. But it moved, and 
never remained stagnant—that is what matters. 

Some may wonder if the present concern with style 
is not in danger of causing a return to the ivory tower, 
to art for art’s sake. Is there, after all, a sincere artist 
who is not dominated by his work, neglecting every- 
thing else as he works? If there is an intention to 
express environment, to defend tenets or concepts of 
living, then the intention precedes the work; it belongs 
to the preparation, not to the execution, which must be 
predominantly esthetic. The clash between craftsmanship 
and spontaneity may be inherent in literary evolution. 
It would be ideal to merge the two elements, for their 
mutual antagonism is simply superficial and betrays a 
lack of depth, of maturity. But that is possible only 
through constant striving. 
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GOODBYE URUGUAY, 
HELLO BRAZIL 


Most TRAVELERS AGREE on the peculiar 
fascination of the border area between 
countries, There different ways of life 
meet, but still keep their distance. 
Brazilian Rachel de Queiroz, who con- 
siders herself primarily a teacher even 
though she wrote a best-selling novel, 
O Quinze, at the. age of eighteen, has 
some observations on the subject, 
made during a trip to Uruguay and 
the south of Brazil, which she has 
recorded in one of a series of articles 
for the Rio newspaper Diario de 
Noticias: 

“A cold, wind-driven rain drenches 
the city of Montevideo as we leave it. 
The huge statue of Artigas in front of 
our hotel window seems to shiver; 
one half expects the hero to make him- 
self cozy by wrapping his poncho 
around him. Even the bronze horse 
looks restless, as if eager to hide from 
the wind. Does this icy breath come 
from the land or from the river? 
Under its impact, trees bend almost 
to the ground. 

“In such rain and such cold, we 
timid creatures from farther north find 
it preferable to leave. Let us skip the 
Atlantic elegance of Punta del Este: 
if a river beach is like this, what 
would the ocean shore be like? But 
our pride won't allow us to admit that 
we're running away from the weather, 
and we tell the Uruguayan gentleman, 
‘Oh, yes, we love Montevideo—but as 
for Punta del Este, if you'll excuse 
our frankness, we have lots of beaches 
in Brazil. Even Copacabana seems too 
much at times.’ 


“So we leave, as if escaping, in the 
early morning. In a bohemian café, 
the only place that is open at such an 
hour, a drunken woman and her two 
boy friends are seriously discussing 
money problems—plata problems—to 
the juke-box accompaniment of Jorge 
Veiga [a popular Brazilian singer | 
crooning Madalena. The waiter brings 
our coffee and milk, at which the 
imbibers of alcohol look askance. 
The woman even goes so far as to 
say, ‘It makes me sick.’ Well, madam, 
believe it or not, this coffee tastes 
wonderful on this cold, drizzly morn- 
ing. Incidentally, Montevideo coffee 
may be expensive, but it is nearly 
always excellent. And they make you 


(454 DF LA 
os cute capirita, bermans* 

de Le Habana, porque tomande an vase 


While Mexico City wondered frantically what 
to do with all that water (see September 
“Points of View”), Havana was running 

short. Client to medium: “Where does this 
spirit come from?” “Must be Havana, because 
it's drinking a glass of water.”-——-Bohemia 


nostalgic for Paris with the croissants 
they serve with it—only here they call 
them medias lunas. Didn't I once say 
that Montevideo is a European city? 

“But how cold it is here! Very 
seldom do you see any heating equip- 
ment: only in hotels, swank restau- 
rants, and probably in wealthy homes. 
The rest of us brave the cold with no 
protection—at best a little kerosene 
burner, or you can light a fire right 
on the floor, if you want to. 

“Barefoot children walk by on the 
street ll wrapped in newspapers, 
which are supposed to keep them 
warm. And look at that old woman 
lighting a little fire with papers in a 
doorway, even singeing her hands in 
the flame in an effort to warm them. 

“Well, now we've left behind all 
these streets, Avenida 18 de Julio, 
Avenida 8 de Octubre, Camino Maldo- 
nado, and we are on the concrete high- 
way flanked by plane trees. 

“Mile upon mile of golden rows of 
plane trees, which in this mild south- 
ern winter are never completely 
stripped of their leaves. It would be 
hard to say when they are at their 
loveliest—whether in the sun as on the 
day we arrived, or in rain and wind, 
as now. Montevideo is beautiful, a 
proud and rich city, but for me the 
best of its treasures, which I would 
not trade for a palace, a mammoth 
corporation, or a railroad station, are 
these plane-tree-lined avenues. How 
many millions of pesos is it worth, 
this road with golden leaves stretching 
for some eighteen miles? 

“We are driving toward the Depart- 
ment of Treinta y Trés, whose capital 
has the same name. Here ends the 
highway, for even in Uruguay high- 
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ways come to an end. From Treinta y 
Trés on we will put our coche on the 
train (I love the Castilian importance 
of the word coche, particularly when 
applied to our modest Plymouth. When 
I say ‘mi coche’ I feel at least like 
a grandee of Spain). Well, we will 
put the coche on the freight train and 
ourselves on the carro-motor ( a Diesel 
train with one coach only) bound for 
the border. 

“Treinta y Trés is a modest town, 
more old than new, full of trees, with 
ample, glassed-in cafés—its greatest 
luxury. A theater used for motion pic- 
tures, a soccer field, an army camp. 
In the old houses, and there are many 
of these, the doors display beautiful 
brasswork: handles, knobs, nails, and 
even some of those knockers shaped 
like a hand that are precious relics in 
Brazil nowadays. Everything is closed 
—-stores, schools, cafés, even the front 
door of the hotel. Is there a strike. 
is this a holiday? No, sir, it’s just the 
wind. ‘Come in, ma’am, the house is 
yours.’ Yes, all you have to do is push. 

“Curiously enough, after seeing so 
many closed front doors, we find that 
there is no key to our room door. The 
maid solicitously promises, as she 
pockets our tip: “The gentleman in 
Room 25 has a key to his door. He's 
asleep now; but as soon as he wakes 
up and goes out, I'll swipe his key and 
bring it here to you.’ So it was. An 
hour later she was back, triumphantly 
carrying the other guest’s key in her 
hand. 

“As I have said before, everything 
here is on a smaller scale. Even trains. 
Each carro-motor has a baggage com- 
partment, a second-class section, and 
a first-class, with a diner. And these 
trains are never overcrowded. The 
little freight train (which, incidentally, 
was five hours late in arriving with 
our coche) has only eight tiny cars, 
and the locomotive looks like a toy. 
Everywhere traffic is light. On good 
highways automobiles and trucks can 
be counted on your fingers. Here- 
abouts everything has a quiet, slow, 
small-town air. 

“Again fields, plains, meadows. It 
rains furiously, and the wind hurls 
buckets of water on the windows of 
our carro-motor. On the train the 
languages spoken are Brazilian, Cas- 
tilian, and a sort of middle language: 


Brazilians sticking Spanish words into 
their Portuguese, lunes, sombrero, go- 
bierno, and usted; Uruguayans trying 
to keep up, and with an effort (they 
just can’t quite manage to speak 
Portuguese) calling us vocés [the Bra- 
zilian equivalent of ustedes]. This is a 
linguistic approach to the Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

“Apropos of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, one of its greatest exponents 
was our Baron of Rio Branco. No 
wonder the Uruguayans like him so 
much they named a department and 
a city after him. Previously called 
Artigas, they are across the river from 


“You can cut it a little shorter,” long-hair 
advises his barber. “This month I'm writing 
sonnets.” From Continente, Buenos Aires 


the Brazilian town of Jaguarao. One 
jaguarense, still resentful, complained 
that the Baron gave the Uruguayans 
half the Jaguarao River and half the 
Mirim Lagoon, ‘to straighten out the 
border question, when our border was 
more than straightened out; it ended 
where the river began!’ The Baron, 
then, despite his wisdom, still managed 
to. cause some discontent. The Uru- 
guayans, however, are quite happy 
with their side of the river, and they 
welcome us with refined courtesy on 
their half of the international bridge. 
A long. high span, with customs sta- 
tions of the two countries at the ends 
of the arc, it is like a giant Florentine 
bridge. 

“Then we're] on the Brazilian side, 


in Jaguarao. Well, we're not xeno- 
phobes, bad neighbors, or anything 
like that, but it certainly is nice to 
hear Brazilians speaking agzin, with- 
out accent, and using slang! In the 
automobile, riding from the bridge to 
the hotel, the driver—a pleasant young 
man with a cellophane-covered cap 
and a colored handkerchief around 
his neck—starts a conversation and 
gripes about the roads. When we ask 
him the price of the ride, he says, 
‘Twenty cruzeiros if you'd rather pay 
me in Brazilian. But in Castilian it 
will be two pesos.’ At the present 
rate of exchange, the rascal cheats the 
Uruguayans out of six cruzeiros every 
time! Naturally we pay him ‘in 
Brazilian.’ 

“After 24 hours of rain the sun 
comes out, and we take advantage of 
the good weather to go back to Rio 
Branco, on the Uruguayan side of the 
river, and spend our remaining pesos. 
The Syrian storekeeper, a voluble, 
genial man, offers us some delicious 
Turkish coffee, sells us a hand-woven 
wool cape for an exorbitant price, 
tries to inflict an alligator bag on us, 
and wants to know how things are in 
Brazil. Particularly how his compatriot, 
the Minister of Finance, is doing. We 
explain that Mr. Lafer is not his com- 
patriot. The Syrian is Dr. Jaffet, of 
the Bank of Brazil. The storekeeper 
guffaws: ‘Well, well, better still! After 
all, he’s the one with the dough, eh!’ ” 


PAINFUL PATERNALISM 


IN A RECENT ISSUE of the Bogota news- 
weekly Semana, columnist “Lukas” 
reared back and expressed his honest 
opinion on the modern businessman's 
mania for showing off his plant: 

“The managers of large companies, 
by their own admission, come to care 
for them as if they were daughters. 

“One day the author of this column 
received a cordial invitation to visit a 
factory. It was a personal bid from 
the owner, and there was nothing to 
do but accept. The thought that after 
the visit there would probably be a 
liquid reward was some consolation. 
As it turned out, however, this was a 
false hope. The manager, in shirt 
sleeves, marshaled the visitors around 
for eight uninterrupted hours and 
finally, sweaty and happy, sat down 
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in his private office to accept our 
congratulations. There wasn’t a sand- 
wich, a glass of whiskey, or a soda 
biscuit in sight. 

“We were shown all the details of 
the buildings, room by room, and let 
in on the secrets of each machine, down 
to the last screw. A technician helped 
out with the explanations, using a 
diabolical terminology that no one 
could understand. Not even the jani- 
tor’s bicycle—with the velvet lining on 
the seat—was left out. The manager 
himself took a spin around the main 
patio on it, explaining how helpful 
the velvet was in preventing a shine on 
the cyclist’s pants. To add to the misery 
of those eight endless and exhausting 
hours, we were given the entire history 
of the factory on the side. “Today,” 
the manager concluded, ‘I think of 
Pepalonia {that’s the factory] as if it 
were my daughter.” 


Theoretically, this sounds like a : 


appendicitis she had a pain here.’ Nor 
does he X-ray her to show off her 
lungs or lift her skirt so they can see 
her legs. Or point out that when she 
gets tired she sits down on a bench 
and rests. Nor does he inform them 
that the girl calls her fiancé Queco. 

“It’s all very well for businessmen 
to have a paternal feeling for their 
factories, so long as they are not 
foolish enough to expect outsiders to 
view them in the same light. Because 
the outsiders might logically feel en- 
titled, by way of compensation, to 
look over the industrialists’ daughters 
as if they were factories.” 


good thing. But what the managers = 


should realize is that if the factories 
are their daughters, they should not 
be so assiduous about showing them 
off. A man doesn’t get his daughter 
before a group of strangers and turn 
her inside out, pointing at her mouth 
and telling them, “The food goes in 
through there,’ then at her stomach, 
explaining that ‘naturally, it arrives 
here,” and then at her right side, with 
the information that ‘when she had 


Contra la Guerra de Nervios pstvsr 


Armos contra mujeres manitestontes 


Freyre inspiration for a “war of nerves” 
against aggressive women. Excelsior, Mexico 
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“Salt-pit.” W oodcut by Renina, young artist 
featured in Brazilian slick-paper magazine, 
Habitat. She first showed her etchings and 
engravings in Rio’s Arts and Trades Lyceum 
in the mid-forties, is working hard to 
improve her technique 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
BULLFIGHTERS 


THAT BULLFIGHTING has a fascination 
even for the U.S. public has recently 
been fairly well established by the 
popularity of the movie, The Brave 
Bulls, and the best-selling Matador. In 
Mexico’s weekly Hoy, Luis Gutiérrez y 
Gonzalez discusses all those aspiring 
young bullfighters who hope one day 
to stimulate olés in the ring: 

“All you need to be a bullfighter is 
the will to be one—you must pursue 
your objective with the eagerness that 
turns a mere wish into a forecast of 
success; your mind and your muscles 
must become the slaves of cruel dis- 
cipline; you need almost religious 
patience, sensitivity to detect and inter- 
pret beauty, and—finally—your whole 
being must be saturated with this 
mysterious hormone that stirs the 


blood and restores man’s primitive 
drives, overcoming fear . . . and lead- 
ing down the path where philosopher 
and beast merge. 

“In the private world of bullfighters- 
to-be they discuss such matters just as 
ordinary people discuss family, gov- 
ernment, or war. 

“Bullfighters are human, after all, 
and they have their egotisms, their 
differences, their various types. The 
most gifted are attracted to one an- 
other by the tacit recognition of their 
respective merits and shy away from 
those without the same qualities. The 
‘obscure’ ones, in turn, organize their 
own groups and retaliate for being 
discriminated against. They meet in 
different places and, like the others, 
learn their trade in mock bullfights, 
never forgetting that this mutual re- 
sentment will last to the day of 
triumph or death. 

“Within the structure of the bull- 
fight there is a place reserved for the 
best among the unknown. They arrive 
two by two and practice together. One 
carries the horns, moving them as if 
he were the bull charging: the other 
handles the cape or muleta, going 
through the usual passes or trying new 
ones to confuse the ‘bull, making 
him change the direction of charge or 
forcing him to check his run and 
thrust his horns in mid-air. If you 
ask a limping bullfighter where and 
how he got hurt, he will answer very 
seriously that it happened when he 
was practicing with a colleague. 

“They fight well and sometimes per- 
fectly. . . . Nevertheless, none wishes 
to follow in the footsteps of the great 
idols. Each one is what he is and does 
not wish or try to imitate anybody. 
This one specializes in handling the 
cape, surprising his friends with his 
rhythmical passes. Everybody says 
that the style of his gaoneras [a type 
of pass] is inimitable and that if some 
day luck brings him before a real bull, 
the public will have an unusual idol. 

“What can one say about this one’s 
muleta? He reminds you of the famed 
Spanish bullfighter Manolete, though 
he’s even better, for the colossus, we 
must admit, was a bit of an actor. If 
the bulls have any respect for this 
newcomer—though he has not yet 
faced a bull—they will certainly see 
something. 
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“The would-be bullfighters do not 
need praise from other people—they 
are always praising each other. The 
‘bull’ will tell his ‘killer’ that no 
bullfighter has ever fought like him; 
it's just that the sponsors, the union, 
and intrigue are limiting his oppor- 
tunities. But some day his waiting 
period will be over, and then the 
spectators will be amazed. 

“This is a strange brotherhood. Each 
of them, according to the others, is a 
phenomenon in the art of Cuachares. 
Their mutual praise, their self-defense, 
their titanic struggle against indiffer- 
ence and anonymity, their comrade- 


|_ENTRE CLASICOS — Por Rajul | 


CERVANTES —Mira William, eso es lo que ahora un “cldésico”.. 


Floating over the stadium, Cervantes 
observes: “Look, William, that’s what they 
call a classic nowadays.” Tiempo, Bogota 


ship, and their devotion are moving. 

“Suddenly one becomes convinced 
that his companion is destined to be a 
really great bullfighter. In the dis- 
covery, his own merits are forgotten, 
and an inner voice commands him to 
forget his dreams so that he cam better 
serve his friend, caring for him and 
correcting his mistakes. Thus out of 
two apprentice bullfighters, only one 
remains. The other will serve as his 
‘bull, hand him his equipment when 
the time comes, lead his crew of 
helpers, and perhaps try to replace 
him. This sort of frustration has 
existed in all eras, and it is good to 
note that the bullfighters do not always 


Drawing from Correio da Manha, Rio 


survive their ‘bulls.’ 

“Even to those untutored in this 
sport, it is; interesting to watch these 
pairs practicing. Seeing them play with 
the fierce-looking horns, one would 
say they had never done anything but 
fight bulls. . . . As they fight, they 
forsake the mastery of known forms 
to create other highly artistic ones... . 

“Many of these novices have fought 
previously in try-outs or in town 
festivals. One may have taken part in 
an entrance parade as the second of 
some famous fighter, dressed up in all 
the trappings. He is respected because 
he saw the contest at close hand, or 
perhaps because the others suspect he 
hoped to see the fighter injured so he 
could take his place. 

“A few will succeed in their am- 
bitions. But most will end up as 
banderilleros, clean-up men, weapon 
tenders—if they aren't carried off by 
some illness. Their picture of the 
future depends on how sincerely they 
judge their own abilities, but few will 
have the privilege of reaching the top 
of their profession. For some there 
will be appiause, money, and goring. 
For others, only the goring. and that 
in very minor bullrings. 

“There is still another possibility: 
the newcomer who will spend his life 
waiting for opportunity and never 
make the grade. Obsessed, he will 
never face up to his limitations and 
will translate dreams into words, tell- 
ing the story of his hypothetical ex- 
ploits in the cafés. There are many 
of these cases—so many that they 


could be said to form the bulk of 
would-be bullfighters. 

“Many obscure worshippers tag 
after the bullfighting stars, imitating 
them in their art and in their private 
lives. Seeing them and talking with 
them brings to mind great past and 
present matadors. All refuse to admit 
their cult, insisting on their indi- 
vidualism. 

“Any Sunday, in the enclosure of a 
bullring. a man’s dream can evaporate. 
It doesn’t matter how long his luck 
has held out or how impatiently he 
has waited for the drama: the date 
with destiny, announced by strange 
forebodings, must be kept. But the 
horror of slashed legs, the cry of pain, 
and the despair are only part of the 
great adventure.” 


watch for... 


profile of Chilean master 
of satire, Jorge Délano 


story of Colombia's 
unique new university 
designed along US. lines 


a native’s report on 
San Francisco 


a little-known tale of 
South American jungle 
deled on 


Plato's ideal state 
a warning on the menace 
of the oriental fruit fly 
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BOOKS 


MITRE AND ARGENTINA 


WHILE THE GREATEST FIGURES Spanish America has pro- 
duced, Simén Bolivar (1783-1830) and José de San 
Martin (1778-1850), are symbols of the independence 
movement that ended Spanish rule in this continent at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, Bartolomé Mitre 
(1821-1906) in turn represents another movement, which 
organized the new American nations in the middle of 
that century, trying to set them democratically on the 
path of cultural and material progress. 

Bolivar and San Martin lived at one of the most 
tumultuous moments of modern history, when the French 
Revolution was stirring Europe and Napoleon was chang- 
ing its traditional map, while the powerful nation of 
the United States was emerging in North America and 
the old Spanish Empire was falling apart in the South. 
and political and literary romanticism disturbed people 
in both hemispheres. By contrast, Bartolomé Mitre lived 
and acted at a time when romanticism was already con- 
quered and scientific positivism was taking its place, 
with fuller use of natural resources permitting enormous 
social and industrial progress. Like his fellow-countryman 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, first his friend and col- 
laborator and later his rival for control of the govern- 
ment of Argentina, Mitre symbolizes this great period 
of prosperity that covered the world in the middle of 
the nineteenth century—a prosperity he knew how to 
encourage and direct in his own country, organizing the 
new Argentine nation along constitutional lines and 
stimulating its sources of wealth. 

The same disintegrating ‘forces that impeded the work 
of Bolivar and San Martin and prevented the formation 
of vast nations in Spanish America iikewise made the 
unification of the new nations difficult in Mitre’s time. 
A professional soldier and one of the most distinguished 
generals of his day, Mitre was above all the great states- 
man of that moment in history, who, conscious of his 
responsibility to his country, put at its service his pen, 
his sword, his presidential office, and his diplomatic post, 
to give Argentina its national constitutional structure 
and overcome destructive localisms. He was certainly 
one of Spanish America’s most distinguished statesmen. 

This outstanding figure of the Hispanic world deserved 
to be well known all over the Western Hemisphere. Then, 
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in 1947, Myra Cadwalader Hole published her interesting 
study Bartolomé Mitre: A Poet in Action; now Professor 
William H. Jeffrey of the University of Maine has 
broadened and completed the picture with his excellent 
book Mitre and Argentina. 

In a simple, precise style, Professor Jeffrey conjures 
up the animated figure of Mitre and the political and 
social environment in which he acted his part. We 
enthusiastically follow his first steps in Buenos Aires, 
where he was born; his childhood in Rio Negro and on 
a farm near Buenos Aires; his youthful days in Monte- 
video, where he studied artillery and first took arms 
against the enemies of freedom, both Uruguayan and 
Argentine. We sit in on his wanderings through Bolivia 
and Chile and later his military and political triumphs, 
fighting first against the Rosas tyranny, in aid of 
Urquiza, and then against Urquiza in the name of 
Buenos Aires and constitutionalism, finally becoming 
the first constitutional president of Argentina (1862- 


Bartolomé Mitre, defender of Argentine constitutional government, 
as painted by Plasent in 1896 
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1868). Of special interest are the pages Professor Jeffrey 
devotes to Mitre’s activities in Bolivia, where he directed 
the military school and was a moderating influence on 
that country’s political life, and in Chile, where he won 
a name as a journalist. But the most important chapters 
of Mitre and Argentina are the ones in which Jeffrey 
analyzes the relations between Urquiza and Mitre: their 
joint campaign that defeated the Rosas forces at Caseros 
in 1852, putting an end to that dictator’s tyranny, and 
their fighting on opposite sides in the civil war between 
Buenos Aires and the provinces. The victory of the 
Buenos Aires forces representing unity and constitutional- 
ism over Urquiza and the advocates of confederation was 
in large part due to Mitre, and marked a new era of 
progress in the country’s history. [Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, announces that it will shortly 
publish another work by Professor Jeffrey, a paper 
entitled Mitre and Urquiza, which goes into greater detail 
on the specific subject of the relations between the two 
men than the corresponding chapters of the book, which 
is primarily a biography of Mitre. This paper will appear 
in the Drew University Studies series, and will be dis- 
tributed free to interested readers.—Editor | 

While Professor Jeffrey is principally concerned with 
Mitre’s political and military activities, he does not over- 
look the Argentine’s literary contributions as a historian, 
poet, and journalist, which made him a leading man of 
letters of his day. As a historian, Mitre wrote Historia 
de Belgrano and Historia de San Martin, which Jeffrey 
describes as masterpieces of Spanish American history. 
As a poet he occupied a distinguished rank both for his 
original works and for his translations, to which he 
devoted his last days. The latter included versions of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and A Psalm of Life by the 
great North American poet and Hispanist Longfellow. 
Nor should we forget that as a journalist Mitre founded 
La Nacién of Buenos Aires. 

One of the book’s chief merits is that Professor Jeff- 
rey’s sympathy for Mitre allows him to penetrate the 
innermost soul of his subject and understand the noble 
motives behind the actions of this great American who 
consecrated his life to individual freedom and the true 
progress of his country. All Argentina’s institutions and 
democratic advances, Jeffrey says, owe a great deal to 
the ideas and the efforts of Bartolomé Mitre.—Emilio 
Gonzdlez Lopez 
Mitre AND ARGENTINA, by William H. Jeffrey. New York, 
Library Publishers, 1952. 290 p. $4.75 


WAY BACK WHEN 


“EVERYTHING concerning California,” according to Father 
Johann Jakob Baegert, “is of such little importance that 
it is hardly worth the trouble to take a pen and write 
about it.” He could well appreciate the extravagant truth 
of his statement, for he was writing in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century of his experiences as a Jesuit 
missionary in what is today Lower California. Originally 
published in Germany in 1771 under the title Nachrichten 
von der Amerikanischen Halbinsel Californien to correct 
false ideas about the region and the work of the Jesuits, 


Father Baegert’s report has recently been published in 
English by the University of California Press in a volume 
entitled Observations in Lower California. As a docu- 
ment of an early settler’s experiences on the lonely, back- 
ward peninsula that pushes south along the Pacific coast 
from the U.S.-Mexican border, it is an entertaining 
account, rendered highly readable through a thoughtful 
translation by M. M. Brandenburg and Carl L. Baumann 
that brings up-to-date its original, somewhat ponderous, 
German flavor. 

As a reporter, Father Baegert can hold his own with 
any contemporary, especially those who journey to far 
places, giving “the inside” of what they see. Because 
he spent seventeen years (1751-1768) in the area he 
writes about, the Jesuit missionary speaks with authority. 
He tells of Lower California itself, a land he measures 
in the hours it takes to cross it on foot rather than in 
metric distance. He describes its geography, climate, 
flora, and fauna; how its Indian inhabitants lived and 
what sort of people they were. Health and education 
facilities and the need for more of them do not escape 
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the Father’s eye. As a Jesuit, he was taking part in one 
of the most progressive and humanitarian movements of 
his time. Of particular interest are his observations on 
the limitations of the little known language of the 
Guaicura tribe. Then there is his description of the 
arrival on the peninsula of the Spaniards, and the first 
establishment of the Christian missions whose adminis- 
tration and operation are fully discussed. 

Noteworthy also is the character of the author himself 
as revealed in the text. We find Father Baegert a perspi-' 
cacious observer and a firm believer in his order. Not 
without humor, he sets down the more barbaric customs 
of the Lower Californians with a detail that qualifies his 
indignation. Only when he writes of the senseless murders 
of his colleagues by rebellious natives does his certain 
anger flare. 

It is a curious fact that Lower California still remains 
the, neglected backwater of a prosperous nation (see the 
review of El Otro México, in June 1952 Americas). 
Latest reperts from the area indicate that during the 
past two hundred years its development, in comparison 
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with the rest of Mexico, has been slight. With this in 
mind, the reader cannot help but observe that much of 
what Father Baegert wrote in 1771 rings strangely true 
today. W B.A. 

OpservaTions IN Lower CaLirornis, by Johann Jakob 
Baegert. S.J., translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by M. M. Brandenburg and Carl L. Baumann. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1952. 
218 p. Illus. $5.00 


BRAZILIAN VILLAGE 


EACH SPECIALIZED FIELD of the humanities and the social 
sciences makes a distinctive contribution toward under- 
standing the total way of life of a people. Yet so often 
a formal history, a study of a nation’s imports and 
exports by an economist, or an analysis of its political 
institutions seems lifeless. They tell us little or nothing 
of the way the people live or of their problems and 
motivations. For Latin America, one formerly had to 
turn to fiction to get a picture of everyday life, to under- 
stand the patterns of human relations, and to know how 
the complex institutions and trends within a nation affect 
individuals and communities. But now one may turn 
to the growing list of “community studies” of a variety 
of villages and small towns throughout Latin America 
provided by social anthropologists and sociologists. Cruz 
das Almas: A Brazilian Village, by Donald Pierson and 
his assistants, is the first community study of a Brazilian 
village or town to appear in English (an earlier study 
by Emilio Willems entitled Cunha: Tradigdo e Transigéo 
em uma Cultura Rural do Brasil is available in Portu- 
guese 

From a community study such as Donald Pierson’s one 
learns little of the complexities of Brazilian economics 
or politics or of other national institutions. Nor does it 
reveal the way of life in the great metropolitan centers. 
But as Pierson points out, Brazil is predominantly a 
rural nation and although there are many regional 
differences, most Brazilians live in small communities 
similar in many respects to the village not far from the 
city of Sao Paulo that he has studied. In these com- 
munities most of the people of Brazil make a living. 
educate their children, form associations, worship, and 
unfold their lives according to their own Brazilian values 
and incentives. Pierson’s study of Cruz das Almas (a 
fictitious name for a real village) describes, among 
other aspects of the society and culture, the farming 
techniques, the handicrafts, the dwellings and household 
furnishings, the language, the system of etiquette, the 
foods and food habits. He discusses the manner of 
educating children, marriage, family life, the compadrio 
system, religious life, political affairs, the relations 
between people of different racial origins, and the pat- 
terns of social status and leadership in this small com- 
munity. Pierson describes concrete situations and per- 
sonalities, but his account of the way of life at Cruz das 
Almas seems to me too formal. The listing of traits and 
details would be dull to anyone but the specialist. Par- 
ticularly for those who know Brazil, many of his obser- 


Brazilian farmers use riscador to plow shallow furrows for 
planting. From Cruz das Almas 


vations may sometimes seem obvious. But scientific 
research must include the obvious, and Donald Pierson 
has given us a study of tremendous scope that will be 
valuable not only to the specialist but also to anyone 
wishing to understand Brazilian culture. In my opinion, 
such community studies are the most important contri- 
bution of social anthropology to the understanding of a 
complex national culture. 

Finally, something should be said of the auspices 
under which this study was made. The research in Cruz 
das Almas was carried out by Donald Pierson with the 
assistance of several advanced students of social science 
from the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica of Sao 
Paulo, where he has taught for many years. The study 
was part of a cooperative program maintained by the 
Escola Livre and the Institute of Social Anthropology of 
the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, D.C., for 
training local research personnel in social science 
methods. For almost a decade, the Institute of Social 
Anthropology has sponsored similar cooperative pro- 
grams in several Latin American countries. While perhaps 
less well-publicized than other types of inter-American 
cooperation, these programs have contributed to the 
scientific training of numerous Latin American social 
scientists and have made it possible for North American 
specialists to carry out fundamental research projects 
in intimate cooperation with their Latin American col- 
leagues and students. The publications of the Institute 
of Social Anthropology (Pierson’s is No. 12 in the 
series) are now basic documents in Latin American 
anthropology and geography. Such cooperative scientific 
endeavors as the present one under Donald Pierson’s 
direction are not only important for their results, which 
add to our knowiedge of the national cultures of Latin 
America, but also for the experience gained by the 
social scientists of both nations in the process of 


research.—Charles Wagley 


Cruz pas Atmas: A BraziLian ViLLace, by Donald 
Pierson, with the assistance of Levi Cruz, Mirtes Brandao 
Lopes, Helen Batchelor Pierson, Carlos Borges Teixeira. 
and others. (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social 
Anthropology, Publication No. 12.) Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 226 p. Illus. 
(Paper). $1.50 
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BRAZILIAN POETRY IN SPANISH 


PUBLICATION of a second and enlarged edition of Poemas, 
an anthology of Jorge de Lima’s poetry, comes as good 
news to the Spanish-speaking world, since it offers us 
in our own language the best poems of this gifted 
Brazilian. Along with the translations by J. Torres 
Oliveros and C. C. Arechavaleta of selections from the 
books Poemas Escolhidos (Selected Poems, 1932), Tempo 
e Eternidade (Time and Eternity, 1935), and A Tiinica 
Inconsitil (The Seamless Tunic, 1938), which were in- 
cluded in the 1939 edition, the present volume includes 
versions by Rail Navarro, Francisco Aguilera, and 
Florindo Villa Alvarez of other poems from Livro de 
Sonetos (Book of Sonnets, 1949) and Mira-Coeli (1950). 
The faithful rendition, not only of Jorge de Lima’s 
words but also of the spirit behind them, proves these 
men are poets in their own right. 


Brazilian poet 
Jorge de Lima 


Jorge de Lima’s work is linked to the deepest Christian 
tradition (the source of his inspiration) and to the 
purest classical school (the pattern for his technique). 
There are no rhetorical tricks or pretenses in his poems. 
He is filled with the fire of poetry and completely 
devoted to this noblest literary art. Thus his verses ring 
like crystal at the same time that they reveal intense 
emotion and show a deep feeling for humanity. One 
doesn’t have to read very far to realize how well this 
poet understands pain, how clearly he grasps the anguish 
of living, yet how hopeful is his philosophy. Simply to 
read Os Anuncio el Consuelo (1 Bring You Tidings of 
Comfort) is to feel the emotion of true poetry: 

Los pobres, que tan sélo tienen su pobreza y nada mas; 
los moribundos, que tan solo cuentan con su fin y 
nada mas; 
los débiles, que tan sdlo poseen su debilidad y nada 
mas... 
pueden andar sobre las aguas del mar. 


The poor who have their poverty and nothing more; 
The dying who have their death and nothing more; 
The weak who have their weakness and nothing more; 
Can walk on the waters of the sea. 


And contemplating, more than reading, the following 
lines, one senses the spirit of justice that inflames the 
poet’s heart: 

pequeno ladrén, bendito ladrén 

que robas pan para matar el hambre de los tuyos, 

que robas de los ricos lo que es tuyo y de los tuyos! 

Oh, grandes ladrones, que robais hasta la camisa de 
los pequenos ladrones! 


O, little thief, blessed thief 
Who steal bread to kill the hunger of your dear ones, 
Who steal from the rich what belongs to you 
and yours! 
O, big thieves who steal even the shirts of 


little thieves! 
—Ermilo Abreu Gomez 


Poemas, by Jorge de Lima. Translated by J. Torres 
Oliveros, C. C. Arechavaleta, and others. Rio de Janeiro, 
Editora Konfino, 1952. 176 p. 
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For their work in international affairs and friendship to 
Mexico, two distinguished OAS Ambassadors, Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle of Peru and Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua 
(center, left to right), were recently awarded the Mexican 

Order of the Aztec Eagle. On hand for the presentation by 
Mexican OAS Ambassador Luis Quintanilla (right) was Mexico's 
Ambassador to Washington Rafael de la Colina. 


To deposit his country’s instrument of ratification of the 

OAS Charter, Cuba’s OAS Ambassador Dr. José T. Baron (center) 
sat down with Cuban Ambassador to the United States 

Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso (left) and OAS Secretary General 
Alberto Lleras. Looking on with obvious approval as Cuba 

became the sixteenth country to sign are (from left) : 

OAS Assistant Secretary General Dr. William Manger; OAS 
Ambassador Dr. René Lépervanche Parparcén of Venezuela; 

OAS Ambassador Dr. Luis F. Thomen of the Dominican Republic; 
OAS Council Chairman Ambassador John C. Dreier of the 
United States; Honduran Ambassador Dr. Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle, vice-chairman of the OAS Council; Nicaragua’s OAS 
Ambassador Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa; and Dr. Alberto 
Espinosa, Minister Plenipotentiary of Washington's 

Cuban Embassy. 


After appearances at Town Hall, New York, over NBC 
television, and programs for the BBC in London and Rome’s 
National Radio, Cuban Soprano Carmelina Rosell sang at the 
Pan American Union. Born in Santiago de Cuba, she has been 
a singer since she was seven. Educated at the New Orleans 
Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Arts, Miss Rosell made her 
debut with the Philharmonic Society of that city. Then she moved 
on to New York where her voice became familiar to millions of 
listeners to the NBC orchestra. In Cuba, Miss Rosell has sung 
with both the Havana Symphony and Philharmonic Orchestras, 
and she has appeared in Venezuela, Colombia, and Canada. 


In Washington for a brief visit, Brazilian journalist 
Hermenegildo de Sa Cavalcante (right) paid a call on the PAU, 
sat down to chat with his countryman Alceu Amoroso Lima, 
Director of the Department of Cultural Affairs. Mr. Cavalcante, 
an editor of O Estado of Fortaleza, Ceara, is making a tour of 

the United States at the invitation of the U.S. State Department. 


When OAS Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle of Peru (right) 
arrived at the opening of a one-man show of paintings by 
Argentine artist Ricardo Escoté at the Pan American Union, 

he was cordially greeted by Argentina’s two OAS interim 
representatives and their wives (from left): Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
S. de Olano, and Mr. and Mrs. Enrique Abal. Escoté, a jewelry 
designer, was educated in Spain, France, and Switzerland. 

Noted for his landscapes, he painted a number of his canvases 
during a two-year stay in northern Argentina. Exhibitions of 

his work have been held in Buenos Aires, Barcelona, and 

New York. , 
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PUBLISHED IN LATIN AMERICA 

(Continued from page 5) 

It now produces only books by Chileans or by foreigners 
resident in Chile, novels, poetry, drama, short stories, 
literary criticism, jurisprudence, medical books, and 
texts. A newcomer, Editorial del Pacifico, S. A., is 
gradually expanding production, and other publishers 
deserving mention include Camara Chilena del Libro, 
Cruz del Sur, Difusion, Orbe, Empresa Editora Austral, 
and Empresa Periodistica Chile. 

Chileans in the trade are optimistic about the future. 
Because a substantial part of output goes into the export 
market, much of it earning U.S. dollars, publishers get 
foreign exchange for essential needs. Barter arrange- 
ments, by which non-competing books are exchanged. 
operate with dollar-short Argentina and Spain. Zig-Zag 
has launched an expansion program, based on ma- 
chinery and equipment from England and Switzerland. 
calculated to double its output. A recent source of 
concern to Chilean publishers has been the government 
decision to authorize imports of Argentine books at the 
special exchange rate of four Chilean pesos to one 
Argentine. Previously, barter exchange was conducted 
on the basis of an eleven to one rate, which made pro- 
duction in Chile slightly cheaper than in Argentina. 
Publishers fear that the new rate, which makes Argen- 
tine books much cheaper than home-produced copies. 
will cause unemployment in their industry, but it is 
still too soon to sce how seriously they will be affected. 

Publishing in Brazil has also grown tremendously in 
a generation. Even twelve years ago editions seldom 
exceeded three thousand volumes, whereas today first 
editions of books by popular authors may run to ten or 
fifteen thousand, and editions of fifty thousand are not 
unknown. No statistics are available on the total number 
of Brazilian books published annually, but the number 
of titles has recently been estimated at between two and 
three hundred. During the 1940-46 period, printing and 
publishing were at a high level. There was a perceptible 
decline in 1947, and in 1948 the volume fell to about 
50 per cent of the best wartime output, a setback that 
continued in subsequent years. Thus two big publishers 
issued ten to twenty books monthly in 1945-46, but only 
four a month in 1948-49. 

Nevertheless, in spite of high costs of production, the 
long-term outlook is considered hopeful. Living standards 
are rising. Official encouragement of cultural movements, 
the constitutional guarantee of 10 per cent of the national 
budget and 20 per cent of state budgets for education, 
and the campaign of adult instruction have sparked the 
demand for books. Legal restrictions on importing 
printed matter in Portuguese make this demand impos- 
sible to fulfill except by expanding national production. 
The National Academy of Letters, as well as literary 
magazines, newspapers, and private institutions, offer 
literary prizes in various fields. 

Rio de Janeiro is the oldest publishing center in the 
country. Book publishing began much later in Sao 
Paulo, but its printing plants are now bigger and better 
equipped than those of Rio. More than half the country’s 


one thousand printing plants are in these two cities. 
Porto Alegre in Rio Grande do Sul State has attained 
minor importance in the past fifteen years, with one of 
the country’s most up-to-date printing plants. There is 
also some production in Recife and Belo Horizonte. 
Fashionable Rua Ouvidor has traditionally been Rio’s 
street of publishers and bookstores, but Esplanada do 
Castelo, a new business center in downtown Rio, is now 
a popular location. Livraria José Olympio (headed by 
José Olympio, a young, dynamic businessman who 
prides himself as a discoverer of new talent while con- 
tinuing to publish a literary giant like Gilberto Freyre). 
Civilizagdo Brasileira, and Francisco Alves are leaders 
among long-time publishers in Rio, while an active new- 
comer is Livraria Agir, which distributes UN material. 
Livraria Cosmos operates on a large scale in both 
Rio and Sao Paulo, representing the current effort of 


One of Brazil’s largest bookshops is the Livraria Oscar Nicolai in 
Belo Horizonte, located in the heart of the country 


big publishers to reach a nation-wide market. Also in 
Sao Paulo are Companhia Editora Nacional and Livraria 
Martins. The former concentrates on established writers. 
Its Brasiliana collection of several hundred titles covers 
sociology, ethnology, folklore, economics, and political 
science. S40 Paulo, with the best municipal library and 
one of the top universities in Latin America, as well as 
the highest living standard in Brazil, offers unusual 
scope for book publishing. It has turned out nearly two 
million volumes in a single year. 

Livraria do Globo is the main publisher of Porto 
Alegre. Its leading adviser is novelist Erico Verissimo. 
a great admirer of the United States, who gives intel- 
lectual orientation to a many-sided program with empha- 
sis on novels, biographies, and translations of U.S. books. 

Several government organizations, particularly the 
Instituto Nacional do Livro and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, supplement publishing activities by undertaking 
new editions of classics and even translating selected 
books into French and English. Because of the expanding 
demand combined with the price of raw materials, book 
prices have risen more than other commodity prices. 
It is hoped that as new paper mills in Parana go into 
production and the number and scope of publishing 
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Writer Daniel Cosio Villegas 
was One of founders of Fondo de 
a Economica, influential 

an publishing house 


houses increase, book prices will fall. Quality has im- 
proved substantially in ten years. Paper covers are still 
the rule, but better bindings are beginning to appear. 

Bolivia can also report substantial progress. One of 
the country’s leading bookshops, owned by Humberto 
Plaza. lawyer, diplomat, and author, and Alfredo Alex- 
ander, recently introduced modern book-printing equip- 
ment, including offset machinery. It will satisfy half the 
country’s requirements for textbooks and books by 
national authors. 

In Ecuador, commercial printing of books is a very 
minor industry, with an estimated annual production of 
only twenty-five thousand. Paper and printing costs are 
high, and foreign publications are preferred. Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Cuba, and the Dominican Republic 
also produce some books, but on a small scale, and the 
output consists almost entirely of local works for 
domestic consumption. Most of these countries have 
begun publication of their basic works with official or 
semi-oficial aid. Such are the Biblioteca Popular de 


Vexican intellectuals like 
director Arnaldo Orfila Reynal 
administer the Fondo 


Cultura Colombiana; the Biblioteca de Cultura Boliviana, 
headed by Ventura Calderon; the Biblioteca de Clasicos 
Ecuatorianos produced by the Casa de la Cultura in 
Quito. of which Benjamin Carrién Mora is president; 
and the Biblioteca Venezolana de Cultura, started by 
Mariano Picén Salas. In those countries that produce 
only for the local market, the author generally issues 
his book at his own expense, and an edition of only 
five hundred copies is common. Nevertheless, even in 
smaller countries, commercial publishing is - growing. 
In Venezuela, for example, the Avila Grafica Company, 
headed by José Agustin Catala, has published in editions 
of three thousand copies twenty or more titles by 
Venezuelan authors, including novels, essays, poetry. 
history, and folklore. In Colombia, Ediciones Espiral, 
headed by a Spaniard, Clemente Airé, is also publishing 
works of local authors at its own risk. Peru puts out 
some twenty-five titles yearly, in editions that at times 
reach the three thousand mark. 

In Haiti, three modern printing establishments do 
at least three quarters of the country’s publishing. 
L’Imprimerie de [Etat specializes in official publica- 


Production chief Joaquin Diez- 
Canedo. Financed by a group of 
banks, the Fondo is a non-profit 
publishing venture 


tions. It publishes newspapers and literary and scientific 
works under terms fixed by contract. L’/mprimerie 
Deschamps prints classical handbooks particularly, and 
literary or scientific works under contract. In certain 
cases, it assumes responsibility for the printing costs, 
which it amortizes with the income from sales; in other 
cases, the author pays a percentage of the costs and 
the rest is covered by a priority on the receipts. Les 
Presses Libres publishes one daily and four or five 
weeklies. The firm also publishes literary and scientific 
works, under flexible terms of payment to the authors. 

Few writers in Spanish or Portuguese can hope to 
live on book royalties. A fairly successful novel selling 
three thousand copies at the equivalent of two dollars 
will bring the author only $600 at the normal 10 per 
cent royalty. Professional writers, unless they have inde- 
pendent means, usually augment their earnings by 
journalism or translation activities, which are often 
wretchedly paid. This condition is inevitably reflected 
in the number of professional writers. Without the 


Editorial offices. Organized 
to publish supplementary texts, 
the Fondo has since widened 
its scope 


financial inducements offered to English-language writers. 
few devote the time for first-class work. 

The trend to big editions encouraged by growing pro- 
duction costs harms rather than helps Latin American 
writers. Few are well known outside their own country. 
so that a publisher can count only on local demand. 
But a best-seller in English commands ready sale in 
every Latin American country, especially if there is a 
film version (Gone with the Wind, How Green Was My 
Valley) or the book is otherwise the subject of notoriety 
or controversy (Kravchenko’s | Chose Freedom, Orwell's 
Animal Farm) in its country of origin. The Argentine 
translation of Kravchenko’s book sold twenty thousand 
copies. A popular U.S. novel is likely to sell five thousand 
in Argentina; if it is filmed, book sales may soar to 
fifteen thousand or more. 

Publishers in Latin America, as they used to do in 
Spain, stimulate book sales by issuing sets, but the 
book club selling technique has been applied on a wide 
scale by only one publisher, Casa Jackson, with head- 
quarters in New York and offices in Argentina. Brazil. 
and seven other Latin American countries. Its president 
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Mexican linotype operator at 
his typesetting machine in 
the shop where Fondo books 
are printed 


is English-born W. Montgomery Jackson, son of the 
founder. John C. McGeachie, born in Scotland and 
educated in Argentina, is treasurer and in general 
charge of book club activities. Since 1947 it has operated 
the Circulo Literario in Spanish and Clube Livro do Més 
in Portuguese. With few exceptions, both clubs offer 
the same books to members. 

Circulo Literario has presented several volumes by 
Spanish or Latin American authors, El Rey y la Reina 
(The King and Queen), by Ramon J. Sender; Gran 
Senior y Rajadiablos (The Bohemian Aristocrat), by 
Eduardo Barrios; Tres en la Selva (Three in the Woods). 
by Félix M. Pelayo: La Navidad en las Montanas 
(Christmas in the Mountains), by Ignacio M. Alta- 
mirano. But the public demands translations of works 
that have gained international prestige. Of nine books 
on its current list, six are translated from English, iwo 
from French, and one from Italian. Some titles are 
selected from current lists of other publishers, but many 
are translated and introduced by Casa Jackson itself. 


Setting type by hand for one of 
Fondo’s quality editions. Firm 
also issues paper-backed volumes 


The books are printed for Spanish-language readers in 
Jackson plants in Argentina, Chile. and Mexico, and by 
Editorial Exita in Spain, the combined edition running 
considerably more than twenty-five thousand copies. 
Membership figures are not revealed, but they are esti- 
mated at near ten thousand in Mexico, well over five 
thousand in Argentina. and under three thousand in 
Cuba. The Portuguese edition is printed in Brazil. A 
Jackson subsidiary, the Beechhurst Press, handles dis- 
tribution in the United States. Puerto Rico, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Panama, at a price per volume of 
$2.50. In Argentina, the price is 23.50 Argentine pesos: 
in Mexico, twelve Mexican pesos; in Brazil, fifty cru- 
zeiros. The books are bound in paper or cloth over 
board. Club benefits vary somewhat in different coun- 
tries. in part because of legal provisions. In Argentina, 
for example, it is illegal to give any free copies as 
inducements or otherwise. Elsewhere. members get a free 
book on joining, undertake to buy four selections within 
a year, and get a free book as dividend for every six 
bought. In some countries. there is a free dividend book 
for every four bought. 


Publishers generally agree that the potential book 
market in Latin America is vastly greater than the public 
now reached. Recent estimates put the daily circulation of 
leading newspapers in Spanish and Portuguese at over 
seven million, and the average circulation per issue of 
leading magazines at over five and a half million. Dun 
and Bradstreet’s Latin American Sales Index lists 131,000 
enterprises engaged in wholesale and retail trade, manu- 
facturing and extractive industries, transportation, public 
utilities, and other services. An average of three top 
executives in the management of each totals 393,000 
people who in terms of income and education are poten- 
tial book buyers. The literate population is estimated at 
not less than sixty-five million, and the figure is growing 
rapidly. 

The problems of developing the book trade are largely 
the probiems of all industry and trade in Latin America. 
Among the most serious is the shortage of hard cur- 
rencies and consequent restrictions on transfers of 
currency, a situation which in the past few years has 


The presses roll to turn out 
another edition in the Fondo’s 
famed Tierra Firme collection 


been working in favor of Spain and enabling her to 
recover a substantial part of her former supremacy in 
Latin American book markets. Then there is the inade- 
quacy of communications, which has split the region 
into a multiplicity of unrelated markets, each too small 
to support a heavy capitalization of enterprise. Sig- 
nificant, too, is the fact that business practices and 
ethics of some publishers and many booksellers are low. 
Many a publisher spends years in tedious correspondence 
and threats of legal action to collect small accounts from 
bookstores and often must write off as a bad debt what 
could only be colleceed with difficulty and exorbitant 
expenses. Serious efforts have been made by publishers’ 
associations of Argentina, Mexico, and Chile to stamp 
out literary piracy, yet Biblos of Buenos Aires reported 
not long ago that pirating of literary property was more 
in vogue than ever. 

Finally, there is the problem of selling techniques. 
The book is still regarded largely as a luxury, and one 
must spend freely on advertising and promotion to sell 
luxuries. This type of salesmanship, an integral part of 
the U.S. economy, is all but unknown in Latin America. 
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IN MEMORY OF MEDINA 
(Continued from page 23) 

and Mexico, totaling twelve volumes. This involved a 
heavy investment in paper and pressmen’s wages, which 
he could scarcely hope to recover through sale of the 
books. He estimated that he must have spent at least 
seven hundred thousand pesos in these printing opera- 
tions. The colophon of Medina’s biography of Bartolomé 


‘Ruiz de Andrade, first pilot of the southern seas. 


announced that it was finished December 13, 1919. and 
was the last book to be published by the Imprenta 
Elzeviriana, as he called his press, borrowing the name 
of the Elzevir family, famed Dutch printers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Don Toribio was a man of habit: he always got up 
very early and devoted the whole morning to his intel- 
lectual labors, writing on an old typewriter that was one 
of the first to arrive in Chile. At eleven o'clock, invariably, 
he had lunch, then took a short nap. In those days. the 
historian Domingo Amunategui used to appear regularly 
at one o'clock to see him, and after talking a while they 
would go out together. Amunategui would be on his way 
to the university, and his friend sometimes accompanied 
him there, but more often Medina would head for the 
National Library, where he would spend most of the 
afternoon. Often he visited his favorite publishers—the 
university press and the Cervantes plant, where he had 
many of his works printed. He dined at seven and then 
retired early to his room. 

Although he loved good food, Medina always lived 
frugally, and the regularity of his habits kept him full 
of vigor down to the last days of his long and busy life. 
In the winter he never went out in the afternoon or 
evening, but in spring he sometimes took his wife to 
the movies. 

In August 1925 my book on Vicufia Mackenna, to 
which Medina had given so much encouragement, was 
published as the prizewinner in the School of Humanities 
contest. Around the same time I got a job in the National 
Archives, located in the new National Library building. 
and I began to see Medina every day. since he was super- 
vising the construction of bookcases for the room that 
was to house the personal collection he had donated to 
the government. 

Before he left, he always stopped by my office to 
remind me to bring him El Imparcial on my way home. 
This was a well-informed and popular afternoon paper, 
founded and directed by Augusto Ovalle Castillo. In its 
heyday it was a favorite with the rich Chileans in Paris, 
since its ideology was unalterably reactionary. 

Medina did not care to discuss contemporary politics, 
to which he was completely indifferent, remaining faith- 
ful to the principles of former President José Manuel 
Balmaceda. His father-in-law. Adolfo Ibaiiez, had been 
one of Balmaceda’s most ardent supporters, and Mrs. 
Medina, who always got stirred up when the talk turned 
to politics, kept the cult alive in Don Toribio’s home. 

The collection Medina gave to the National Library 
became its brightest jewel, containing twenty-two thou- 
sand volumes and five hundred manuscripts on the his- 
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The historian in his book-crammed study, with his wife and 
symbolic stuffed owl 

tory of Chile and America. Medina published a two- 
volume catalogue of it in 1926. He had his friend. the 
eminent artist Courtois Bonencontre. decorate the room 
with a series of paintings of the cities and places where 
he had spent the best years of his life doing research: 
Seville, with the Giralda (the Cathedral tower, dating 
from the twelfth century, when the building was a 
mosque) and the Casa Lonja, which housed the vast 
General Archives of the Indies; Simancas, with its 
medieval castle and the Bishop’s Tower where the papers 
of the Inquisition Tribunal were kept: Lima, with its 
memories of the colonial era. where Medina had begun 
his patient historical and literary studies a half century 
before; the library and printing press in the house on 
Doce de Febrero; and finally, his pleasant refuge. La 
Cartuja, in San Francisco del Mostazal, some 25 miles 
south of Santiago. 

La Cartuja was a 25-acre farm covered with a beautiful 
forest containing a great variety of trees, some very old. 
The pride of the place was one cedar of Lebanon with 
a circumference of about 49 feet. and there were many 
poplars and eucalypti. The estate boasted a vineyard and 
a fruit orchard. but only a small part of the land was 
under cultivation. Coming down from the hills to the 
west, whose profile resembled a colossal reclining figure 
that Medina called “the Inca.” a brook circled the 
grounds on three sides, providing all the water needed 
for agriculture and domestic use. The house, a solid 
two-story building, stood in the center of the grounds. 
An avenue of huge trees led up to it, setting a mood of 
serenity and grandeur. 

Don Toribio had bought La Cartuja quite a long time 
before I knew him. He told me how he had gone down 
to see it when it was advertised in the newspaper and 
had fallen in love with the place the first time he went 
along the tree-lined drive. Back in Santiago, he lost no 
time in closing the deal with the owner, a railroad 
employee. The house had been built without regard for 
cost by a gentleman who made a fortune supplying the 
army in Chile’s war with Peru and Bolivia, and it 
offered every comfort. 

In this charming spot Medina spent the summer sea- 
son—from December until the first rains came in May. 
He liked to receive his friends and distinguished visitors 
there on Sundays. Simply attired in a striped suit and 
a big straw hat, he was always on hand at the station 
to greet his guests. | remember a magnificent lunch he 
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gave one day for the political writer Julio Vicuna 
Cifuentes, novelist Aurelio Diaz Meza, Medina’s neighbor 
Alejandro Flores, the renowned actor, and me. After 
the meal we all played billiards until we had to board 
the train for Santiago. 

At La Cartuja Medina amused himself by working in 
the garden—pruning the shrubs and so on—and these 
gentleman-farmer habits undoubtedly contributed to his 
remarkable health and sharpness of mind in his later 
years. 

Back in Santiago. on autumn and spring Sundays, we 
would go to the horse races, which Medina enjoyed 
immensely. Since we lunched early, we never missed the 
first race. We studied the entries in the light of all the 
considerations of equine science. gathered suggestions 
from our friends, and bet moderately, leaving before 
the last race to avoid the rush. 

I could not conclude these recollections without saying 
more about the historian’s incomparable companion, 
Mercedes Ibanez Rondizoni, whom he married on Decem- 
ber 26, 1886. With exemplary patience, she helped him 
in all his research and accompanied him on all his trips 
through America and Europe, giving up the pleasures 
of social life for the sake of the task Don Toribio had 
set for himself. After his death in 1930, Mrs. Medina, 
who survived him by six years, devoted herself to 
maintaining his magnificent library as national property 
in accord with his wishes. 

She was extremely intelligent and understanding and 
always had a warm welcome for her husband’s friends. 
Her memory was remarkable, and she recounted incidents 
of long-ago travels as if they had happened yesterday. 
These journeys often involved hardships, but she remem- 
bered them without bitterness. They spent a severe winter 
in Simancas, for example, as that celebrated treasure 
house of documentary material offered only the crudest 
accommodations for research workers. 

In 1889 Don Toribio had a medal in honor of his 
marriage engraved in Buenos Aires and minted in Chile. 
Adorned with myrtle and laurel branches, it showed 
a little cupid shooting an arrow above an owl poised on a 
burning lamp, symbolic of the motto, which read: Amor 
Laborque Felicitas Vitae (Love and Work [are] the 
Happiness of Life). 

Ever since they had enjoyed his hospitality at the 
La Plata Museum in the days of the 1891 revolution. 
the Medinas had been close friends of the distinguished 
Argentine scientist Francisco de P. Moreno. In 1898. 
when Moreno came to Chile as a confidential emissary 
of Argentine President Julio Roca to Chilean President 
Federico Errazuriz in connection with the two countries’ 
border dispute, their interviews took place in the house 
at 49 Doce de Febrero. 

“It was very amusing,” recalled Mrs. Medina, “to 
read in the Radical newspaper La Ley, which was violently 
opposed to the government, the terrible accusations 
hurled at the President, charging that he went carousing 
every night in a house on Doce de Febrero. The truth 
was that President Errazuriz, Moreno. and Toribio were 
closeted in secret discussion of the thorny problem.” 


During the many years Medina served on the com- 
mittee of examiners for approval of the bachiller degree, 
he and his friend Domingo Amunategui often lamented 
the poor preparation of the young students, especially 
boys from the provinces. They both liked to test the 
candidates’ historical knowledge and on one occasion 
Medina flunked several boys because they had not heard 
of Juan de la Cosa—the man who made the first map of 
America. On hearing their critical comments, Mrs. 
Medina complained: “You have evil dispositions. You 
ask the boys capricious questions, appropriate for 
scholars. I'll bet I can ask you a question neither of you 
can answer.” 

“All right, what’s the question?” asked Don Toribio. 

“What companion of Columbus took part in the con- 
quest of Chile?” 

Both historians remained silent. 

“You see,” argued Mrs. Medina, “how are the students 
going to answer if you ask them such nonsense? Well. 
gentlemen, I shall tell you, and don’t you forget it, 
that the companion of Columbus who came to Chile was 
Martin Monge, who traveled to the Indies on the Ad- 
miral’s last voyage. He entered Chile with Almagro, 
returned to Cuzco, and established himse!f at Chuquisaca. 
where he died. And you yourself, Tuzibio, wrote his 
biography in the Diccionario Biografico Colonial de 
Chile!” 


MEDINA CELEBRATION 


As ITs PART in the celebration of the centenary of Chilean 
scholar José Toribio Medina’s birth (see page 22) the 
Pan American Union will hold a symposium on his 
work November 6-8. Americanists everywhere, univer- 
sities, and research institutions are invited to take part 
in the Washington meeting. 

Medina, justly termed “the greatest bibliographer in 
Christendom,” devoted his life of study to the widest 
variety of subjects, as indicated by the headings under 
which his contributions will be discussed at the sym- 
posium: (1) bibliography; (II) history, geography, and 
numismatics; (IIL) literature, philology, and linguistics; 
(IV) anthropology, typography, editing, and other con- 
tributions. 

Chilean historian and bibliographer Guillermo Felia 
Cruz, who is coming as a guest of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, will deliver the principal address at the inaugural 
ceremony. Sessions will be held alternately at the Union 
and the Library of Congress, which is cooperating in 
preparations along with the Chilean Embassy. 

Other features of the occasion will be an exhibition 
of books, manuscripts, and iconographical material con- 
cerning Medina, from the collection of Maury A. Brom- 
sen; dedication of a special issue of the Revista /nter- 
americana de Bibliografia to Medina; and publication 
of the proceedings. Any correspondence about the cele- 
bration should be addressed to Mr. Bromsen at the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


WILL POINT FOUR WORK? 


Dear Sirs: 

As a citizen of one of the underdeveloped areas whose improve- 
ment is the target of the technical assistance programs, | am 
particularly anxious to see them become as effective as possible 
and avoid wasting any of the vast sums being invested in this 
noble crusade. Shouldn't we examine the pitfalls before the plans 
are so far advanced that it is too late? 

In the first place, there is the danger, it seems to me, that 
some governments may take advantage of the fact that imported 
technicians cost their countries little or nothing and request them 
more for purposes of propaganda than for real benefit to the 
people. As insurance against this, the dispensing agency could 
require a full report on the industry concerned by the govern- 
ment requesting aid. Such information should give a complete 
picture of the industry's current status. Besides well-thought-out 
plans, the dispensing agencies could also require the interested 
governments to provide office space, a capable—if small—staff, 
and adequate administrative funds, In this way, the expert would 
arrive in the country with the necessary equipment and would 
find an office waiting plus assistants ready to begin work, avoiding 
costly delays that have plagued many technical aid missions. 

Secondly, | hope the programs fer technical assistance will take 
special care to see that the expert knows something about the 
country he is visiting. Besides being able to speak and understand 
the language of the country, he ought to be briefed on the status 
of the industry he is concerned with in that nation. It seems to 
me that no matter how good the expert's intentions or how skilled 
he may be, these qualifications are absolutely indispensable. 

Thirdly, what sort of follow-up program will there be in the 
countries that receive technical assistance? Scholarships are 
requested and accepted, students are sent abroad, technicians are 
brought in—but what about the future? Will there be work for 
these people in their field of specialization? Training technicians 
is not enough unless the trainees carry their work to the people 
who need their services. 

I know a case of a professor who, at the expense of his own 
government, went to take advanced training in education at a 
foreign university. When he returned with impressive certificates 
at the end of four years, his government either couldn't find a 
job for him or simply didn’t want to give him one. Let me say 
in passing that this may have been due largely to political con- 
siderations taking precedence over the candidate’s ability. In any 
case, the professor needed a salary to live on and finally found 
a job as secretary in an import-export firm. Soon he realized 
that he was earning much more there than he would have in the 
best position in his own field. He thanked the government that 
did not want his services, lightly forgot the contract obliging him 
to work at his speciality for some years, and happily said goodbye 
to teaching. Thus all the money spent by the government and all 
the student's time and effort were lost. 

Another matter | am concerned about is the organization of 
courses and seminars and their practical results. Let’s say, for 
example, that one of the agencies charged with carrying out the 
program of technical assistance establishes a course to prepare 
experts on the organization of cooperatives. It is attended by 
students from a number of countries. They work hard and receive 
excellent training. Afterward they go home and then . . . what 
happens? Does the agency that offered the training know whether 
the students find work in their new field? Does it have any way 
of making sure they do? Does it think that in giving them the 
know-how it has finished its mission? Does it believe that if 
there are experts on the organization of cooperatives there will 
inevitably be cooperatives? 

Would it not be possible in preparing experts on, say, coopera- 
tives, to send a technician to the interested country only if the 
government formally undertakes to make arrangements for a group 
of students to accompany him from town to town, observing, 
learning, and working while he organizes cooperatives for the 
people who want them? Then when the technician's stay is over, 
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there will be individuals who know how to continue his work, 
teaching others what they learned and giving the people the 
immediate benefit of their knowledge, without any waiting, 
without periods of transition, without the danger that the whole 
program will never get beyond the theoretical stage. 

But I don’t mean to give technical assistance to the technical 
assistance program! I am simply trying to call attention to some 
potential mistakes before they are made. 

Anibal Buitrén 
Quito, Ecuador 


Americas turned Mr. Buitron’s letter over to the executive secre- 
tary of the OAS Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance, 
to be answered in terms of the OAS Program of Technical Co- 
operation. 


Dear Sirs: 

The writer assumes that a requesting government can obtain 
technical assistance at little or no cost. That assumption is 
incorrect. In multilateral programs like that of the United Nations 
and in the bilateral U.S. program, a recipient government makes 
substantial contributions to the program as a whole, and, in some 
cases, for the maintenance and subsistence of technicians provided. 
The Technical Cooperation Program of the Organization of 
American States operates exclusively through training and_re- 
search centers set up in the various countries to serve all or 
groups of the American republics simultaneously. The host 
country where a training center is located makes contributions 
considerably beyond any dollars and cents return that country 
could reasonably expect from the center. In these cases, less 
developed countries are actually contributing directly to the 
development of their neighbors. In view of the direct cost to them, 
it is unlikely that governments will request more assistance than 
they actually require. 

No technical assistance is furnished to a government except by 
agreement specifically stipulating the conditions. In the case of 
the OAS Program, such agreements indicate the specific facilities 
and services a host country is prepared to furnish to a training 
center, in addition to its contribution to the Program as a whole. 
Before locating a center in a particular country, such agreements 
guarantee that necessary office space, local staff, and often even 
cash are provided for the successful operation of the center. 

Mr. Buitron’s concern that visiting technicians should know 
the country and be able to speak the language is certainly a 
valid point. More than that, the OAS Program puts special em- 
phasis on a technician's ability to adapt to a cultural setting 
different from his own. We believe that a technician who is 
reasonably competent technically and is capable of adjusting 
rapidly to new and unusual situations is more valuable than an 
outstanding technician without this capacity. For the best technical 
knowledge in the world is of no value unless it can be success- 
fully applied wherever the technician may be called upon to 
perform. 

Mr. Buitrén is properly concerned about the ultimate use to 
which the training will be put. When trainees are nominated for 
fellowships in technical training centers under the OAS Program, 
the agency making the nomination agrees to utilize the services 
of the trainee when the training is completed and to preserve 
his position in the agency if he is employed there. To act as a 
brake against the dangers the correspondent foresees, steps have 
been taken to maintain a central registry of all trainees for whom 
training has been given under the OAS Program and to keep in 
close touch with them after they leave the centers in order to 
learn the nature of their work as well as their own reaction to 
the value of the training received. This information will be re- 
ported on from time to time to all the American governments. 
The method was devised as a constant check on the validity of 
the training processes and on the subsequent use of the technicians 
in their own countries. 

Clarence Pierce 
Washington, D.C. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS ? 


Answers on page 48 


1. In Argentina, it’s an estancia; in 
Mexico, a hacienda; in Brazil, a fazenda. 
What is it? 


2. Popocatépetl, with an altitude of 
17.787 feet, is a mountain in Ecuador, 
Peru, Mexico, or Chile? 


3. Only Latin American city with a sub- 
way is Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, or Lima? 


4. Famed Puerto Rican noted for his 
interpretation of Cyrano de Bergerac is 
Cesar Romero, Cantinflas. Mel Ferrer, or 
José Ferrer? 


5. Capital of Brazil's coffee, gold, and 
gem-producing Minas Gerais State is Belo 
Horizonte, Manaus, Bahia. or Santos? 


6. Costumed groups at Havana, Cuba, 
Carnival are called comparsas, calzones, 
carambas, or chinos? 


7. Used in products appealing to smell 
and taste, such as tobacco, perfume, and 
cosmetics, is this fruit of a Venezuelan 
tree. Is it the tagua nut; the castor bean; 
the tonka bean; or the mango? 


8. Like the isthmus with the canal, a 
U.S. town in this southern resort state is 
named Panama. Can you identify the state 
from its silhouette? 


“Wa 9. Bolivia’s plateau region where La 
Paz, the capital, is located, is called the 
aeroplano, llanos, altiplano, or monte? 

10. Largest oil refining center on Colom- & 
bia’s Magdalena River is Bucaramanga, we 4 
Puerto Wilches, Barranca Bermeja, or 
Bogota? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 46) 
EDWIN ANDERSON 

Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Edwin L. Anderson, long associated with tropical American 
agriculture and well known to many botanists, conservationists, 
and agriculturists in both Latin America and the United States, 
died suddenly in Panama in March 1951 on his way to a new 
assignment at the agricultural school in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
For the Smithsonian Institution’s series of biographical sketches 
of botanists, | asked Mrs. Anderson for an account of his work, 
and I am sure his friends, as well as other readers of Americas, 
will be interested in the following condensed excerpts from her 
letter: 

“My husband’s life was as he was, colorful and exciting. He 
loved a good story and believed it was never so good that it 
couldn't be improved in the telling, but his adventures were 
colorful enough without the padding he sometimes gave them. 

“Edwin Lee Anderson was born in the very small village of 
Livingston, Guatemala, on March 6, 1889. His father, John, 
hailed from Nova Scotia and his mother from Nashville, Tennessee. 
His early childhood was spent mostly in the Guatemalan jungles, 
where he soon learned to be at home. At the age of twelve he 
kept the family supplied with meat and fish, going out alone in 
his dugout canoe or on foot. His father lost his banking and 
shipping business because of political changes, and the family 
moved to Washington in 1902. I remember Edwin’s telling of his 
first sight of an automobile, when he mistook the spare tire on 
the rear for a life preserver. 

“He attended school and George Washington University in the 
capital, but had to give up college to support the family after 
his father’s death, and went to work with a dredging company in 
the Everglades in 1911. Two years later he was doing a drainage 
survey in Cuba. 

“In 1914, in Washington, Edwin married Ruth Rockwell Taylor, 
and later the same year he made his first trip to South America. 
He went to Peru as a topographer on the National Geographic 
Society-Yale University Expedition, led by Hiram Bingham, which 
uncovered the amazing ruins of the lost Inca stronghold of Machu 
Picchu. When I visited the site in 1946 with a party that in- 
cluded Edwin Anderson, he pointed out landmarks on the trail 
where the expedition had made camp, peaks where sights were 
taken, and a sheer three-thousand-foot cliff where two mules 
carrying food supplies lost their footing, requiring a long delay 
while replacements could be led in from Cuzco. Ruth Taylor 
Anderson went along as far as Cuzco, which must have offered 
a difficult life in those days. 

“In 1916 the family, with their new daughter, Ruth, moved to 
Cuba, where Edwin worked first as an engineer building a sugar 
mill. A son, William, was born to the Andersons in 1920, but 
young Mrs. Anderson died suddenly four years later. 

“After several years of desk work in Havana, Edwin was 
anxious to get back into production work and went to Palmira, 
Colombia, as manager of the Manuelita Mill, ‘to reorganize the 
business, rebuild the mill, revamp the agriculture, and organize 
the accounting and sales department,’ as he reported. He took 
it over losing $100,000 a year and turned it back making half a 
million. Needless to say, his heart and soul were in sugar work. 

“By August 1931 sugar was at a low ebb, and the next years 
were a struggle for survival. At the height of the depression 
Edwin was supervising W.P.A. construction work. He was never 
at a loss for something to do and his friends often asked if there 
was anything he couldn't do. 

“In 1938 he returned to sugar work in charge of a plantation 
at San Pedro de Macoris, Dominican Republic, and in 1941 he 
went to Sosua to direct the agricultural activities of the Jewish 
refugee colony there. Sugar took him to Peru again in 1944. 
His work as an agricultural adviser to W. R. Grace & Co., in- 
cluded operating an experimental station testing fertilizers, irriga- 
tion, cane varieties, oil plants, food crops, and so on. 

“Through the years Edwin was continually on the lookout for 
grasses. His grass herbarium, containing over four hundred 
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beautifully mounted specimens, probably started as a hobby, but 
it grew to be a vital contribution to his research and field work 
on pasture grasses of Central and South America. He sent many 
specimens, some of them rare or little known, to the Smithsonian 
Institution collection. 

“It was at the Hacienda Paramonga, where I was teaching 
school, that I met Edwin Anderson in March 1946. He was both 
friend and adviser to me as he was to everyone there, the 
Peruvian administrator, North American and European employees, 
and Indian workers and their children. 

“In January 1948 he started the most challenging phase of his 
whole career, as agronomist with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs Food Supply Mission in Lima. We had been married the 
previous November. A son, Stephen Lee, came to us in May 1949, 
and a daiyghter, Gail Ann, in April 1950. Lima was truly our 
home now. Tired as he sometimes became with his technical, yet 
physically active work, he never slowed down. I can say without 
fear of over-emphasis that he loved this work with a passion. His 
enthusiasm for the great service being performed by the LI.A.A. 
was an inspiration to his associates. 

“In February 1951, the government felt that he could contribute 
to the LI.A.A. program in Honduras, and he was transferred. 
As one of his friends wrote later, ‘he was jokingly casual in 
telling us goodbye’ when he left Lima on February 18. He passed 
away en route in Panama on March 9, 1951. 

“I have come to realize finally that he is not dead in terms 
of spiritually ceasing to exist. His spirit is here in hundreds 
of men following the same urge as his—to make understandable 
and sensible the challenge of productivity and to unfold the 
wonders of life as found in living things.”"—Marilyn Hiney 


Anderson Agnes Chase 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 

THE EMPTY CHAIR 

Dear Sirs: 

... Reading the information included in every issue of AMERICAS 
about the aims of the Organization of American States I find 
that the OAS “is made up of 21 American nations. . . .” Why not 
include Canada in this brotherhood? Perhaps you will say this is 
something for Canada and the British Commonwealth to decide. 
But I don’t think so. It’s about time for Canada to be actually 
included in the Pan American community. For a real brotherhood, 
the countries [within the Organization] should be 22. 

Justin Bedregal 
Tarija, Bolivia 


We refer Mr. Bedregal to Hernane Tavares de Sa’s article, 
“Canada, Northern Neighbor,” in our May 1950 issue, from which 
we quote: “ . there is a chair inscribed with the name of 
Canada at the Pan American Union—the famous ‘twenty-second 
chair’ jor the OAS Council table.” This, we believe, symbolizes 
the desire of the American Republics to see Canada join their 
organization, as expressed publicly in more than one inter- 
American gathering. 


Answers to Quiz on. page 47 


. 


A large farm, or country estate 
Mexico 

Buenos Aires 

José Ferrer 

Belo Horizonte 

Comparsas 

The tonka bean 

Florida 

Altiplano 

. Barranca Bermeja 


Opposite: Country lads from Pernambuco 
State, northern Brazil 
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To Introduce Art Collections of the United States to 


Latin American Artists, Students, Visitors 
A guide in Spanish to U. S. collections open to the public, by José Gémez Sicre, Chief, 
P.A.U. Visual Arts Section. Describes the art treasures—ancient, Renaissance, nineteenth 
century, or modern; Egyptian, Spanish, French, or American—to be found in many small 
galleries as well as in the big, well-known museums. Volume 1 covers the East Coast 
from Florida to New York City. Richly illustrated with reproductions of 138 pieces from 
43 museums. 152 p. $1.50. Order from: Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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